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aaa administration as a profession is scarcely a hun- 
dred years old. Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the concept of the responsibilities of superintendents of schools bore 
little resemblance to that which is commonly accepted today. In the 
period preceding the naming of superintendents of schools as such, those 
minor administrative duties which were necessary were undertaken by 
laymen. The School Committee of the Town Meeting, usually through 
one of its members, hired teachers, made provision for a small building 
and some equipment, and visited the school for the purpose of discover- 
ing whether the teacher employed was performing his duties. 

The naming of an executive became necessary when many schools 
were organized within a single administrative area. It is true that the 
positions of county and state superintendent had been established before 
the city superintendency was created, but these county and state offi- 
cials had little to do with the actual administration of schools locally. 
They collected statistics, distributed moneys, kept certain records, and 
in some instances, where the county was an important unit in admin- 


*Address delivered, February 27, 1939, at the General Session of the Meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators, held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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istration, selected teachers and in some small degree supervised the work 
done in the classrooms. 

The place of the local superintendent of schools and the importance 
of his task were acknowledged in the formation of the National Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents in 1865, and in the organization of 
the Department of School Superintendents of the National Education 
Association in 1870. Even then, however, there was little recognition of 
many of the duties and responsibilities which every superintendent 
accepts today. During the period from 1871 to 1900 the Department 
of Superintendents expanded not only in number of members but also 
in the breadth of subject matter considered in its meetings. The few 
persons present at the early meetings of the Department were very much 
concerned with the development of a graded school system. They con- 
sidered, as well, the problems of instruction and curriculum and were 
vitally interested in the development of secondary education. 

Our changing conceptions of administration are associated with the 
growth in size of the school systems to be administered, with the 
changes in educational theory in terms of a philosophy or psychology of 
education, and with the development of the scientific movement in 
education. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS A PROFESSIONAL EXECUTIVE 


Paralleling these developments was the recognition of the place of 
the superintendent as a professional executive. It is noteworthy that no 
significant opportunity for preparation for this profession was offered 
prior to the beginning of this century. With the growth of the scientific 
movement in education, university courses in educational administration 
came to be offered in most of the larger universities. The subject matter 
of administration in these earlier courses was organized primarily around 
such problems as the legal basis of the school system, the organization 
of the school, the classification and progress of pupils, the financing of 
school systems, school buildings and equipment, teacher personnel, and 
the like. Only during the past twenty-five years have superintendents of 
schools in any large number been prepared through fundamental train- 
ing and specialized professional education to occupy the positions of 
leadership in education and in society which they today enjoy. 


| 
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In the earlier period, the need for a superintendent and the determina- 
tion of his duties were related primarily to the externals of education. 
It was necessary to organize elementary and secondary schools for an 
increasing school population. The enforcing of compulsory attendance 
laws tended to increase greatly the number enrolled in elementary 
schools. The acceptance of the idea of free secondary education led to 
the rapid development of this part of the school system and required 
the recruiting of a new type of teaching body and the development of 
a new curriculum. It was necessary, as well, as this expansion took place, 
to give consideration to the development of school buildings. Much 
progress was made in the planning of buildings suitable for the develop- 
ment of educational programs. The financing of the enterprise led to a 
consideration of problems of school accounting and budgeting and to 
the study of local, state, and even national support for schools. 

A great deal of attention was given to the organization of schools and 
to the classification and progress of children. Not until the first decade 
of this century was any adequate information available concerning the 
progress of children through the school system or their elimination from 
school. It is a striking fact that as late as 1910 more than half of all the 
children enrolled in the schools of the United States were to be found 
in the elementary schools below the seventh grade. 


PROBLEMS OF CURRICULA AND TEACHING 


Along with the impetus to study the problems of administration 
associated with the beginnings of the scientific movement, there was 
developed a new approach to the problems of curricula and teaching 
through the new psychology and through a restatement of the philos- 
ophy of education. Our current conceptions of educational administra- 
tion did not emerge from the crisis following the World War even 
though they were given new emphasis by this catastrophe. The seeds of 
most of our thinking and planning for the education of all the children, 
youth, and adults are to be found in the discussions which took place 
and the contributions which were made by scientists and philosophers 
during the first decades of the present century. The shift in emphasis is 
perfectly clear. The earlier superintendents were primarily concerned 
with the external affairs of the school system, although some of them 
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sought to relate their philosophy and knowledge of psychology to the 
work they were doing. Today the internal affairs of the schools, center- 
ing around the problems of curriculum, teaching, guidance, and health, 
occupy a most prominent part in the thinking and the work of school 
executives. 

The concept of administration in its development has followed very 
closely the changing concepts of education. When the curriculum con- 
sisted of the Three R’s, and when children were assembled in small 
district schools, little responsibility was vested in anyone other than the 
teacher. As the curriculum of the schools expanded, as secondary edu- 
cation became an integral part of the school offering, and as large groups 
of boys and girls were assembled in a single building and still larger 
numbers in a single school system, the concept of administration changed 
to meet the new situation. It may be proposed without fear of con- 
tradiction, however, that our present ideas with respect to educational 
administration are more certainly a product of the scientific inquiry and 
the social philosophy carried on during the first two decades of this 
century than they are the result of an increase in the size of the task to 
be accomplished. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TECHNIQUES 


It would not be fair, in discussing the development of the field of 
administration, to ignore the large contribution made by the scientific 
movement to improvements in the techniques of administration. Nor 
would one be content, however adequately the newer aspects of the 
administrative task are considered, to ignore the necessity of dealing 
with the practical, everyday problems of government; of school finance 
and business administration; of school housing; of the attendance serv- 
ice; of the organization of schools and classes with reference to the 
differences which exist among pupils in intelligence, in physical con- 
dition, and in vocational outlook; of the training, assignment, super- 
vision, remuneration, tenure, and pensions of teachers; and the like. 
Indeed, it may be proposed that no superintendent of schools can have 
time to deal with the larger aspects of his job if he is not well qualified 
to handle the technical details of administration and to apply the results 
of scientific investigation in the everyday conduct of his office. 
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This new emphasis on the work of the superintendent of schools is 
clearly indicated in the Yearbooks of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and of the American Association of School Administrators. Eight 
of the fifteen Yearbooks issued prior to the current publication dealt 
with problems of the curriculum. Other Yearbooks considered such 
problems as the articulation of units of American education, super- 
vision, educational leadership, social change and education, and the 
interpretation of education for democracy. The time has arrived when 
our concept of educational administration requires that the superin- 
tendent be thought of as a social engineer who operates in the field of 
statesmanship. His major duties and responsibilities lie in the develop- 
ment of social policy quite as certainly as they concern the induction 
through education of all the population into a constantly developing 
social democracy. 

In The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, 
issued by the Educational Policies Commission, the work of the super- 
intendent of schools, his relationship to other officials of government 
and to laymen, and his personal characteristics are defined as follows: 


When education is considered in terms purely administrative, distinctions 
from other services . . . are evident. The school boards and boards of college 
trustees responsible for the general policies and the administration of educa- 
tion have contacts with society and power over individuals that are different 
from, and wider-reaching in subtle consequences than those assigned, for 
instance, to a government commission which regulates railway rates, passes 
upon the trade practices of given industries, or makes rules for transactions 
arising from workmen’s compensation laws. . . . The school superintendent 
also has duties not imposed on any other administrative officer. Records and 
accounts he must keep or scrutinize; estimates and reports he must prepare; 
and other functions of administrative routine he must perform. In these 
respects his responsibilities resemble those of administrative officers in general; 
although his statistical statements represent distinct aspects of human life and 
aspirations, as well as money, materials, buildings, and supplies. But the super- 
intendents’ obligations are more extensive. 

Those of the health commissioner, the superintendent of public works, the 
director of public welfare, and other administrative officers are not to be 
underestimated; but their duties and contacts with society are limited and 
specialized. As head of a system in which all arts and sciences are taught, the 
school administrator is called upon to possess knowledge and intellectual in- 
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terests that are broader than those of any one profession. Without this knowl. 
edge and these interests he cannot act effectively as the channel of communi- 
cation between the school board and the teachers who organize curricula and 
carry on instruction, to say nothing of taking the leadership expected of him 
in such matters. As head of the schools he is subject to impacts from nearly 
all the interests, good and bad, that operate in the community; not merely to 
those touching health, or public works, or the relief of dependents. Under his 
jurisdiction are children from practically all sections of the community; not 
merely those affected by specific regulations of a police, sanitary or industrial 
character. Literally nothing that goes on in the community is alien to him. 
The very nature of his office imposes peculiar duties upon him. It is not by 
speeches at political rallies or by public appearances that he discharges them; 
his work is in the domain of knowledge and aspiration. . . . If, legally speak- 
ing, the school superintendent is one administrator among many, the term is 
meaningless until the primary functions of education are brought into con- 
sideration. It is then that the unique characteristics of educational administra- 
tion become evident and present the case for a special administrative relation 
to the general structure of government." 


AREAS IN WHICH THE ADMINISTRATOR MUST OPERATE 


With this general concept in mind it may be helpful to clarify still 
further our present concept of educational administration by calling 
attention to the areas in which the educational administrator must op- 
erate and to the background in education, professional training, and 
personal competence that he must have in order to serve successfully in 
his profession. He must be technically competent, but he must also be 
a student of society. He cannot successfully lead the professional staff 
of the schools and laymen in the community in the development of an 
adequate program of education unless he has certain very definite ideas 
with respect to the maintenance of democracy and to its improvement. 
No matter of social policy is foreign to his thinking. In the organization 
of the school; in the way teachers and pupils work together; in the ex- 
periences which are provided that are commonly labelled “the cur- 
riculum”; in the special opportunities offered in the upper part of the 
school system which prepare boys and girls for active participation in 
the work of the world; in the insistence upon freedom of speech and of 


1 National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democracy, pp. 102-103. National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., 1937. 
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discussion, the maintenance of tolerance and of the scientific attitude; 
in an awareness of social, industrial, and political situations which inter- 
fere with the welfare of children and of adults; indeed, in every signifi- 
cant thing that goes on in the schools and in the community, the funda- 
mental social point of view held by the school executive should 
contribute largely to the development of the school as a social enterprise. 

In a somewhat narrower sense, the superintendent must be a student 
of government. He must see education as a governmental enterprise in 
relation to all other services of government. Only as he recognizes the 
unique function of education in our American democracy will he have a 
sound basis for his advocacy of such legislation as will remove the 
administration of schools from partisan politics and place the control in 
the hands of those who would serve society through education. 

The issue of fiscal independence for school systems is not primarily 
a matter of saving the school executive from the difficulties which he 
would have to meet in his contest with other governmental executives 
for support. Fiscal independence is demanded in order that men and 
women may be brought into the service of government in this area 
without respect to their political affiliation, in order that they may serve 
over a relatively long period and with overlapping terms, and in order 
that the employees of the school system may never be placed under the 
control of those who would organize education to support any par- 
ticular party or dogma. 

The superintendent must work in full co-operation with many other 
social agencies. He cannot discharge this obligation except as he is able 
to understand the major issues which confront society and to see the 
place that education occupies in relation to these problems. He must, as 
well, save the schools from the demand often made upon them to expand 
their services to include many activities which can best be performed 
by other governmental agencies. There are times when he certainly 
will have to guard schools against the insistence that they offer services 
that they are not equipped to render. A good example of this problem 
is found in the pressure that is brought to bear upon schools to assume 
the welfare services so much needed by school children. In the areas 
of health and physical well-being the superintendent may find himself 
under the necessity of insisting that agencies be organized to protect the 
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health of the people and to succor them in their physical distress rather 
than that these services be developed as a part of the school program, 
But in no case may he stand aloof. It is the responsibility of the school 
executive to act as one of the most important leaders in the community 
in the development of all of those agencies which make for the common 
good. 

The superintendent must organize schools and classes and develop 
curricula in terms of the realization of the democratic ideal. He may no 
longer rest satisfied with a schoolroom in which seats are fastened to the 
floor and in which the virtue of children is measured by their docility 
and their silence. Even in the areas which may seem at first sight to lie 
within the control of teachers, he must seek rich experiences for chil- 
dren and involve them and their teachers so far as possible in the de- 
velopment of their program. 

Considerable light is thrown upon the problem which confronts the 
administrator in the statement of the purposes of education issued by the 
Educational Policies Commission.? In the life of the school, in the re- 
lationships between pupils and teachers, and in the development of the 
curriculum, these objectives are held to be sound: (1) self-realization; 
(2) human relationships; (3) economic efficiency; and (4) civic re- 
sponsibility. 

This statement does not mean that the school executive may be sat- 
isfied with less ability in reading, but rather that he may confidently 
expect not only more skill but a more certainly continuing interest in 
this area of human experience. It does not mean that children will not 
come to command the skills involved in arithmetic or in other phases 
of mathematics, but rather that the meaning of number concepts will be 
clear to them and that their interest and enthusiasm will carry them 
further in their mastery of this field than would otherwise have been the 
case. It does not mean that children will know less science, but rather 
that they will know more and that it will have very much more mean- 
ing in their lives than had the textbook knowledge which they were 
once required to master. It does not mean that drill will be abandoned 


2 National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. National Education Association, Washington, D.C, 
1938. 
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where it is needed, but rather that children will recognize the need for 
acquiring skills and will make much better progress in these areas if 
they recognize them as essential to their own growth. 

The school executive will have constantly in view the need for the 
development of an inquiring mind. He will be concerned with the 
intellectual and aesthetic interest and the character which children are 
developing. He will seek constantly to insure, through teachers, equip- 
ment, and the organization of experience, the full and complete self- 
realization of all boys and girls. He will be concerned quite as certainly 
with their emotional stability as with their intellectual attainments. He 
will not be satisfied with any result less than an individual who is well 
adjusted to his contemporaries and who finds satisfaction and pleasure in 
the life which he leads in school. 


OTHER AREAS 


It is not possible here to express completely the purposes which will 
dominate in the schools, but attention must be called to the other areas 
in which the school executive must seek to develop the more meaningful 
educational program. The school must increasingly become a place in 
which courtesy and co-operation are characteristic of all who are 
assembled there. The school must accept a responsibility for the im- 
provement of home conditions. It must, insofar as it can, carry all its 
members into a society in which there is a respect for humanity and in 
which the democratic ideal prevails in the association of individuals with 
one another. 

In like manner, the school executive must be concerned with the 
school program in relation to the lifework of all who are being sub- 
jected to the educational process. Information about occupations, guid- 
ance in the choice of one’s calling, a knowledge of personal economics 
as well as a critical attitude expressed in one’s judgments as a con- 
sumer—these are just as certainly a part of the program to be offered 
as are the skills and knowledges commonly presented. Possibly the 
greatest of all the obligations that the administrator must accept is 
the development of experiences in school which will contribute, in the 
lives of children and later in their adulthood, to tolerance, to a passion 
for social justice, to the development of critical judgment, and to an 
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understanding of what the democratic way of life really is and a loyalty 
to it. 

During the period when teachers were poorly educated and had little 
professional training, there may have been some justification for the 
superintendent to assume a large degree of control and direction of the 
activities which were carried on in the classroom. That situation happily 
has passed in most of our school systems. Teachers today are well edu- 
cated, are professionally qualified, and are intellectually competent to 
contribute in large measure to the development of those policies which 
should prevail not only with respect to the curriculum of the schools 
but also in the field of organization and administration of education. 

The Educational Policies Committee has proposed the participation 
of all who work in the school system in the development of policy in 
the following words: 


enrsst 


In all that is proposed with respect to the administration of schools, there 
is implicit an acknowledgment of the contribution to be made by the edu- 
cational profession. . . . Our schools are organized for the purpose of 
educating children, young people, and adults for participation in democratic 
society. Any significant realization of this purpose will require independent 
thinking, a large degree of cooperative endeavor, and broad sympathy and 
understanding on the part of all who are enrolled in educational institutions. 
Certainly these virtues may not be expected to abound among those who are 
taught unless they are found also in the experience of teachers. Surely in no 
area may teachers more certainly exercise independence of thought, coopera- 
tion in action, and social understanding than in their daily professional work. 
It is sound procedure to provide for the active participation of teachers in 
the development of administrative policy. 

The formulation of school policy should be a cooperative process capi- 
talizing the intellectual resources of the whole school staff. This participation 
in the development of educational policy should not be thought of as a 
favor granted by the administration but rather as a right and an obligation. 
Some plan should be provided through which the constructive thinking of 
all the workers in a school system may be utilized. After policies have been 
developed by the staff they should be submitted to the board of education 
for final review and approval. When approved, every member of the school 
system for whom it has implications becomes responsible for carrying into 
effect the adopted policy. This procedure promotes efficiency through indi- 
vidual understanding of policies and through the acceptance of joint re- 
sponsibility for carrying them into effect. What is far more important, It 
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vides a democratic process through which growth in service is pro- 
moted and the school service itself profits from the application of heightened 
morale and of group thinking to school problems. It makes the school in 
reality a unit of democracy in its task of preparing citizens for our demo- 
cratic society.* 


EXPANSION IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In addition to the reconstitution of the school as a social institution 
and the development of curriculum and teaching in the light of the 
democratic ideal, the school executive of today has many other im- 
portant obligations which he must meet. Among these are the expansion 
of the school system to include younger children in the nursery school 
and kindergarten and older young people in the senior high school and 
junior college, and the development of a program of adult education. It 
seems strange that we have so long rested satisfied with schools begin- 
ning for children at five or six years of age. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are so conditioned by their out-of-school education before 
their entrance upon the first grade as to create most difficult problems 
of personal and emotional adjustment. It is not too much to propose 
that at present in certain areas the most significant education that they 
will ever receive has already taken place before they enter school. Atten- 
tion must be given to these younger children in the development of the 
public school organization. A major problem exists for the school execu- 
tive in experimentation in this area. 

We can no longer rest satisfied with a secondary school program that 
provides significant opportunities for less than half of the youth between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age. Richer and more significant expe- 
rience must be offered for a large percentage of those now enrolled in 
secondary schools, and still other opportunities must be offered for the 
35 per cent of the secondary school age group not now enrolled in any 
school. 

Economic opportunities are lacking for the great majority of boys 
and girls until they reach eighteen, nineteen, or even twenty years of 
age. Secondary education must be developed as a universal school. The 

8 National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. The Structure 


and Administration of Education in American Democracy, pp. 66-68. National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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idea of selecting the able to go to college and spending our thought and 
attention upon them must give way to an organization, the development 
of curricula, the offering of guidance, and the making of adjustments 
which will take account of the needs of all young people. Beyond the 
period of the present secondary school, roughly for young people be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty years, further opportunities must 
be provided in preparation for particular vocations, for general educa- 
tion, and for grounding in the fundamental arts and sciences required 
of those who would undertake the later scholarly work of the university 
or professional school. 

School executives should also be concerned with the reorganization 
of schools throughout the several states so as to provide richer oppor- 
tunities in larger attendance units together with very much more 


adequate administration and supervision. These opportunities may be - 


had in administrative units large enough to make it possible to employ 
adequate administrative and supervisory personnel without unduly in- 
creasing the cost. 

No educational administrator may in this day neglect a study of the 
fiscal problems confronting our government and our system of public 
education. He needs to be conversant with the best thought of the 
specialists in the field of taxation. He must know of and promote a 
system of state support which will guarantee at least a reasonable mini- 
mum program of education to all of the children throughout the state, 
while equalizing the burden of taxation in support of the state’s funda- 
mental program. In his own school area, he needs to command at least 
the fundamental principles of budget making and business management, 
to be critical with respect to all expenditures to insure any possible sav- 
ings, and to present his case for the support of education in terms of 
its social and economic implications. If he is to serve adequately, the 
school executive must be acquainted with the advances that have been 
made in the development of school housing and in the provisions of 
equipment, books, and supplies necessary for carrying forward the 
newer type of educational program. He must, as has been suggested 
above, be able to make his contacts with all organized groups in the 
public. He has an obligation to interpret the program of education in its 
relation to the society that supports the schocls. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ADMINISTRATOR 


In conclusion, it may not be out of place to suggest briefly the qual- 
ifications of one who may be expected to meet the new concept of 
school administration on a high level of achievement. School adminis- 
tration requires a man who has the ability in his own scholarship and 
competence to tap the resources of others and to marshal the evidence 
wherever it may be found in relation to the particular problems con- 
fronting him in the school system and the society which it is organized 
to serve. 

The superintendent of schools must be able to adapt himself to all 
kinds of persons whether on his staff or in the community. Indeed, he 
has little prospect of success unless he is able through sympathy and 
understanding of persons and points of view to overcome personal re- 
sistance in the light of adherence to a common purpose. 

He must have ability to work under great pressure and to deliver on 
the job. He may not provide an alibi by suggesting that there has not 
been time to prepare a program or to give evidence in support of a 
recommendation. The administrator must always be able to do more in a 
crisis than is expected of any ordinary man who thinks he has done a 
full day’s work. 7 

He must be able to delegate responsibility. It is only as he has the 
confidence and support of those with whom he is associated and only as 
he protects them when they are unfairly criticized that he may hope 
for the loyalty without which his administration will fall. 

He must be able to play acceptably. He must have a well-developed 
sense of humor. He must be able on occasion to break the tension which 
may destroy him by reverting to types of activities which seem to have 
little significance for his professional job. His success in some avocation 
may be almost as important as his ability as a professional worker. 

He must be guided by a scale of values which will enable him to meet 
the current situation and make his decision, based upon a clear-cut 
philosophy of education and upon sound principles of administration. 
He must have enthusiasm for the development of his program even 
though he feels that only one step has been taken in the direction of the 
ideal which he hopes to see realized. He must see his job as it relates to 


| 
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other social, economic, and cultural agencies operating within the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. 

He must be able to organize all who work in the school system in 
relation to the whole undertaking. He must sincerely appreciate work 
well done on each of the many levels on which his associates may be 
classified. It is not beneath his dignity to acknowledge the superior sery- 
ice of a janitor in a school building who does the best that he can to 
serve the common purpose. His work and his satisfaction in it may have 
an important bearing upon the achievement of the most skillful teacher 
in the building. The one most important criterion by which he must 
judge his work is found in an answer to the query, “Have those with 
whom I have been associated grown?” He may not expect that all will 
achieve great distinction, but he must seek the improvement of all, includ- 
ing himself, and measure results in terms of their ability to accept greater 
responsibility. Possibly the most severe test that can be put upon the 
work of the administrator is to ask in what degree all persons associated 
with him have realized their highest possibilities under his leadership. 

In the last analysis the work of the administrator will be measured by 
his devotion to the cause of public education. If his loyalty to this service 
controls his own activities, it will be felt in the lives of those with whom 
he is associated. If he has given himself willingly and wholeheartedly to 
a study of the meaning of education in our society, if he has paid the 
price exacted of those who are masters in the profession which he rep- 
resents, then he may ask for a like consecration on the part of his col- 
leagues. Great leadership is dependent upon professional scholarship, 
professional insight, and professional imagination, and these are granted 
only to one who values the cause that he serves above everything else 
in the world. 
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Status of the Federal Aid Issue 


By JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OME twenty years ago the issue of federal aid for education was 
dramatized by the Commission on the Emergency in Education of 

the National Education Association under the leadership of George D. 
Strayer. During most of the intervening period the focus of controversy 
has been on the central issue of whether federal aid for education is 
necessary and desirable. The question of what form this aid should take 
and how it should be distributed to the states was not neglected. It occu- 
pied a subsidiary rather than a central position in the federal aid debates, 
however, as an examination of the Congressional Hearings will show. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE FEDERAL AID ISSUE 


The Report of President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation marked a new phase in the development of this issue. Two presi- 
dential committees have now studied this whole problem and both have 
come to the same conclusion, namely, that federal aid for education is 
desirable. The Hoover Committee in 1931 stated that “the American 
people are justified in using their federal tax system to give financial aid 
to education in the states. . . .”? 

Again in 1938 the Roosevelt Committee concluded: 


... the Federal Government must to an increasing extent provide financial 
assistance for the educational enterprises of the states and localities, in order 
that opportunities may be greater and especially in order that they may be 
more equitably distributed .. . no sound plan of local or state taxation can 
be devised and instituted that will support in every local community a school 
system which meets minimum acceptable standards.* 

1 Federal Relations to Education. Report of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, Part I, p. 30. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1931. 


? The Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee, pp. 40, 47. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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When two outstanding groups of citizens, representing various areas 
of professional, business, and religious life—one appointed by a Repub- 
lican and the other by a Democratic Administration—both arrive at the 
same conclusion on an important national issue, then it is reasonable to 
conclude that the decision is unanimous. The decision involved here js 
that federal funds for the equalization of educational opportunity are 
both fiscally necessary and socially wise. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


Why do representative American citizens, after extensive study of 
the facts and issues involved, conclude that federal aid for education 
is essential? A brief summary of the evidence, which national com- 
mittees and research workers have assembled during more than twenty 
years of investigation, is worth presenting at this point.* We will then 
return to a consideration of live issues in the current phase of the federal 
aid question. 

First, the pronouncements on federal aid for education rest upon the 
fact of fiscal necessity. The states differ more than five to one in ability 
to pay for education. The poor states are already making greater finan- 
cial effort to pay for schools than are the rich states. The provision 
made for education in the poorer states, however, is wholly inadequate, 
and reflects itself in meager school terms, poorly trained teachers, barren 
curricula, and wretched school buildings. 

These educational shortages cannot be corrected by the poorer states, 
even though they put their governmental houses in shape by increasing 
the size of local school units, modernizing their systems of taxation, and 
improving their methods of distributing state school funds. Even if these 
desirable reforms were fully achieved, the poorer states would still be 
unable to provide reasonable educational opportunity. Some states have 
such slender resources that if they allocated to schools all the revenue 
which could be raised by a modern system of taxes, levied at substantial 
rates, and disregarded the financial requirements of all other govern- 

3 For a more extensive presentation of research findings on this whole question, con- 
sult Wealth, Children, and Education (Second edition), by John K. Norton and Margaret 


A. Norton. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1938. 
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mental services, they still could not provide satisfactory educational 
portunities for all children. 

Second, there is the question of political necessity. The relation of 
universal educational opportunity to democratic government needs no 
reiteration. Current conditions merely sharpen our realization of this 
relationship. Foreign countries are proving that democracy must be 
rewon by every generation. At home, increasing governmental activity, 
affecting nearly all areas of life, is spectacular evidence that a rising 
level of political intelligence is required in all sections of the nation if 
democracy is to prevail. 

Third, there is the consideration of social justice. It is a peculiar fact 
that the states and sections of the country which produce the most chil- 
dren have the least ability to pay for their education. The southern 
states and the rural areas generally have high birth rates. The richer 
states and urban communities have birth rates which are too low to 
maintain their populations. Migration permits richer regions to augment 
their population from poorer areas. It is only simple justice that wealthy 
communities, whose birth rates are too low to maintain their populations, 
should share in paying for schools in less fortunate communities, from 
which they draw thousands of their citizens. 

Fourth, there is the consideration of general economic advantage. 
Public expenditure for schools results in important economic returns. 
Unskilled workers are neither effective producers nor buyers. An ade- 
quate educational program, resulting in increased vocational efficiency 
and improved health standards, would contribute to the increase of 
total national income. It is merely enlightened self-interest on the part 
of favored states and communities to want their future citizens, irre- 
spective of place of birth and education, to be vocationally efficient and 
physically fit, as well as politically literate. 

Fifth, there is the factor of growing cultural interdependence. With 
technological advances in transportation and communication and special- 
ization of industry, we are less and less an aggregation of self-contained 
and relatively independent communities. Economic, political, and social 
liabilities cannot be confined to community or even to state boundaries. 
The character of our motion pictures and radio programs; the quality of 
material things offered for our purchase; the type of newspapers, 
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magazines, and books published; and the standards of community and 
home life, in the final analysis, rest upon the level of culture maintained, 
The cultural liabilities, resulting from the existence of educational 
slums, cannot be quarantined. This fact makes the maintenance of effec- 
tive universal education a matter of national as well as of state and 
local concern. 


ISSUES IN THE CURRENT PHASE OF THE FEDERAL AID QUESTION 


Evidence presented in the foregoing paragraphs shows why debate 
no longer centers around the issue of whether federal aid for education 
is fiscally and socially necessary. Informed persons tend to agree 
on this matter today. Rather, current discussion is concerned mainly 
with methods to be used in distributing federal funds and goals to be 
attained. 

This transition is the outcome of two factors. First, research has 
clearly demonstrated that the fundamental social objective—the estab- 
lishment of an acceptable minimum or foundation of financial support 
for education in all areas of the nation—can be achieved only through 
federal aid. Research has also made clear the social liabilities which 
inevitably result from existing gross inequalities in educational op- 
portunity. 

The second factor behind this transition is that federal aid for educa- 
tion is no longer an academic question. Nearly a billion dollars of 
federal money have been spent for education during the depression 
period. Annual appropriations of more than a hundred million dollars 
are now being made by the Federal Government for education, of 
which more than sixty millions are for permanent or non-emergency 
activities. The futility of debating whether the Federal Government 
should appropriate funds for education is, therefore, obvious. 

Agreement as to the need of substantial funds to equalize educational 
opportunity has been reflected in various bills considered by Congress 
in recent years. The bills, presented at the last and the current Congress, 
provided that the major appropriation should be used for this general 
purpose. Bill S.1305 of the current Congress begins with the statement: 
“It is the primary purpose of this Act to assist in equalizing educational 
opportunities. . . .” The major appropriation is made for “general 
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federal aid” with this broad purpose in mind. There is common agree- 
ment that this should be done. 

Disagreement begins, however, when legislation passes beyond this 
point. What then are the live issues of the current phase of the federal 
aid question? 


FEDERAL AID WITH OR WITHOUT FEDERAL CONTROL? 


The issue of the degree of federal control over education enters the 
picture as soon as one begins to develop a plan for distributing federal 
funds to the states. It is possible to draft financial legislation so that 
there will be a minimum of federal influence over state and local edu- 
cational policies. On the other hand, legislation can be drafted, which 
is equivalent to the assumption of federal responsibility for the control 
and administration of public schools. 

Accordingly when legislation is drafted providing for federal aid to 
the states a decision must be made as to the general merits of cen- 
tralized and decentralized control in the administration of education. 
This is no new question either in politics or in education. The relative 
merits of centralized and decentralized government have been canvassed 
many times. The issue is not one of pure centralization versus decentral- 
ization. Changing conditions, the particular area of public service in- 
volved, and other factors determine the division of responsibility 
between central and local governments for control and administration, 
desirable in any particular situation. Practically, the question becomes 
then, how should federal, state, and local governments divide respon- 
sibility for the control, administration, and financing of education in an 
industrial democracy, the United States of America, during the middle 
decades of the twentieth century? 

Traditionally, education in the United States has represented the 
extreme of decentralization. The viewpoint of the Hoover Committee 
was that decentralization should continue as the basic policy in de- 


veloping federal aid measures for education. Its position was based on 
this fundamental consideration: 


Partisan or class propaganda bringing itself to bear upon mature citizens in 
legislation is a serious enough difficulty for a democracy. Once it is allowed 
to operate on the plastic and uncritical minds of youth at school, democracy 
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faces a catastrophe. A decentralized system of management and control of 
schools is the one absolutely reliable antidote to the easy capture of schools 
by the propagandists of an economic, social, or political cult.* 


The recommendations of the Hoover Committee were consistent with 
this position. 

The Roosevelt Committee, while declaring in favor of decentralized 
organization of education, stated that “there must be a limited amount 
of control, directed primarily at honesty, legality, and efficiency in the 
expenditure of federal funds.” ° When this pronouncement for limited 
control was developed, particularly in the measure offered in the 1938 
session of Congress, many felt that far too much control was included. 

This measure reflected the belief that greater “honesty, legality, and 
efficiency in the expenditure of federal funds” would obtain in the states 
under limited federal control. Furthermore, it was believed that the 
Federal Government should, in the course of distributing funds, directly 
attempt to accomplish certain expansions and reforms in public educa- 
tion. Accordingly the Report of the Committee stated: 


Federal grants for special educational purposes may properly be used to 
bring about attention to educational matters of special national concern and 
thus to improve the educational programs conducted under state and local 
auspices, but such grants should be considered with very great care to see that 
improvement does in fact result.® 


The differences in viewpoint between the Hoover and the Roose- 
velt Committees on the matter of controls boil down to this. The 1931 
Committee feared the effects which a trend toward centralization would 
eventually have upon the basic educational program of the schools. It 
held decentralization to be the best antidote to partisan or propagandistic 
control of education. The 1938 Committee was not troubled by this 
fear. It held that federal control could be kept within limits and that the 


American people would be able to prevent undesirable developments in 
this direction. 


4 National Advisory Committee on Education. Federal Relations to Education, Part |, 
p- 29. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

5 The Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee, p. 41. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1938. 

8 Report of the Committee, p. 42. 
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The 1931 Committee held that adaptations in the educational pro- 
to meet changed conditions and new needs would be best accom- 
plished if the forty-eight states and many localities retained the largest 
ible freedom in organizing and developing their systems of educa- 
tion. It held that in the long run decentralization offers the best oppor- 
tunity for experimental educational practice to germinate and grow. 

The 1938 Committee, on the other hand, while recognizing the value 
of a large measure of decentralization and local control in education, 
believed that the Federal Government could wisely require certain im- 
provments in “the educational programs conducted under state and 
local auspices” and that financial grants should be made so “that im- 
provement does in fact result.” 

Opposition to the amount of control involved in the 1938 Bill, doubt- 
less, is responsible for several revisions incorporated in the current 
measure, S.1305, introduced in the Senate February 13, 1939. The state- 
ment of policy now constitutes the opening section and declares that: 
“It is a primary purpose of this Act to assist in equalizing educational 
opportunities . . . without federal control over the educational policies 
of states and localities.” Local and state initiative and responsibility in 
the conduct of education and the determination of the best uses of the 
funds appropriated are also specifically provided for “in so far as con- 
sistent with the purposes for which funds are made available under this 
Act.” Accordingly, the amount of control permissible under the present 
Bill depends upon how specifically “the purposes for which funds are 
made available” are defined. This brings us to another live issue in cur- 
rent federal aid discussions. 


SHALL FEDERAL FUNDS BE EARMARKED FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES? 


On this issue the reports of the two National Committees disagree. 
The Report of the National Advisory Committee of 1931 stated: 


Any federal financial support for education in the states shall be given only 
for education in general and not for special phases of education. . . . This 
general policy should apply to all financial aid given to the states. 


This Committee held that the policy of marking federal grants for 
specific phases of education had “not been altogether fortunate in its 
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political, social, and financial consequences, regardless of the immediate 
educational gains in a rapid stimulation, quick spread, and high standard- 
ization of the special activities favored by federal action.” 

The 1938 Committee, on the other hand, proposed the following 
definite grants, which were included in both the 1938 and the 1939 
Bills presented to Congress: 


For Equalizing Educational Opportunities—1939-40, $40,000,000; 1940- 
41, $60,000,000; 1941-42, $80,000,000; 1942-43, $100,000,000; 1943-44, 
120,000,000; and 1944-45, $140,000,000. 
For Teacher Preparation—1939—40, $2,000,000; 1940-41, $4,000,000; and 
6,000,000 for each of the succeeding four years. 
For School Building Construction—1939-40, $20,000,000, and $30,000,- 
ooo for each of the succeeding five years. 
For Administration of State Departments of Education—1939~40, $1,- 
000,000; 1940-41, $1,500,000, and $2,000,000 for each of the succeeding 
four years. 


For Adult Education—1939—40, $5,000,000; 1940-41, $10,000,000, and 
$15,000,000 for each of the succeeding four years. 


For Rural Library Services—1939-40, $2,000,000; 1940-41, $4,000,000, 
and $6,000,000 for each of the succeeding four years. 


For Cooperative Research and Survey Work—1939-40, $2,000,000, and 
$3,000,000 for each of the five succeeding years. 


Does this earmarking of funds for specific purposes promise undesirable 
control? The answer, so far as the 1938 Bill was concerned, was “Yes.” 
This answer is given because the 1938 Bill provided that funds for each 
specific purpose did not become available until a plan for their use had 
been drafted by a state and had been approved by the United States 
| Commissioner of Education. The Federal Government was given what 
was equivalent to veto power over the acts of the state legislatures. 
This represented a dangerous excursion in the direction of federal 
control. 

In the 1939 Bill the approval of the United States Commissioner of 
Education is not explicitly required. However, in order to qualify for 
the funds appropriated, a state must provide a plan of apportioning the 
federal money among local jurisdictions which will “assist effectively 
in equalizing educational opportunities. . . .” Who is to decide when the 
foregoing requirement is met? The Bill does not say. It appears, how- 
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ever, that final decision does not rest with the state. Whether the current 
Bill reduces the amount of federal control involved, or is merely 
ambiguous, would probably be decided only after legal interpretation 
and experience. 

All appropriations are made only for a six-year period, and specific 
provision is made for the appointment, not later than February 1, 1943, 
of a special committee to make a comprehensive investigation of federal 
relations to education, previous to legislation appropriating further 
funds. 


BASIS FOR APPORTIONING FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES 


The 1939 Bill provides for the distribution of the large general grant 
for equalization purposes and the grants for teacher preparation and | 
school building construction, on the basis of an objective formula, 
which takes account of the financial need of each state. States with 
small ability to finance education would receive proportionately more 
than states with large ability. 

In general, the method of distributing funds for the purposes stated 
above in the 1939 Bill is founded on sound principles. It proscribes the 
exercise of discretion, a euphonious term for control, by a federal ad- 
ministrative officer in determining the amount each state shall smi] 
It represents a small, but a direct and a highly desirable, first step toward 
the establishment of a minimum or foundation program for the financing 
of education in every state. 

The bases of apportioning grants for adult education and for rural 
library service are respectively the proportion of persons, twenty years 
of age or older residing in each state, and the proportion of rural in- 
habitants in each state. These bases are not as desirable as the one de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraph, but are acceptable provided that the 
appropriations for adult education and rural library service are even- 
tually increased adequately. 


MINORITY GROUPS AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FEDERAL AID 


Both the 1931 and 1938 Committees considered what policy the 
Federal Government should follow in distributing aid in states main- 
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taining separate schools for white and Negro children. It is well known 
that much less adequate provision is generally made for the education of 
Negroes in the South than for white children. 

In dealing with this difficult problem, the 1931 Committee stated that 
the policy which would result in the most lasting benefit to the N 

ould be one of generous grants to education in general, and dependence 
upon state administration to correct inequalities in Negro education. 

The 1938 Committee Report and the present Bill based thereon re- 
quire a just and equitable apportionment of federal funds, proportionate 
to population, to any minority racial group for which separate schools 
are maintained. In short, a highly questionable general principle, namely, 
the determination of state educational policy by the Federal Govern- 
ment is accepted in the interest of a highly desirable end—adequate edu- 
cational facilities for Negroes. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The 1931 Committee assumed that the traditional American policy 
of using public funds only for public schools would be continued. The 
1938 Committee recommended a departure from this policy as follows: 


Such portions of the general aid as may be allocated in the joint plans to 
the purchase of reading materials, transportation, and scholarships should be 
made available so far as Federal legislation is concerned for the benefit of 
pupils both in public and in non-public schools. Local public schools receiv- 
ing federal funds should be authorized to make their health and welfare 
services available to pupils in non-public schools.’ 


This recommendation was incorporated in the 1938 Bill and is also 
included in the 1939 Bill introduced in the House. In the latter measure 
it takes this form: 


. . nothing in this Act shall be construed to prohibit any state legislature, 
if it so desires and under such conditions as it may determine consistently 
with the constitution of such State, or the local school jurisdictions of any 
State under such conditions as the State legislature may determine, from 
making available to children legally in attendance at non-public schools any 
services of health, welfare, books, reading materials, or transportation of 


7 The Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee, pp. 198-199. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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n pupils that may be made available through expenditure of Federal funds for 
of children in attendance at public schools.$ 


Reduced to its essentials, the foregoing Committee recommendation 


; and proposed legislation represent a first step toward reversing the 
traditional American policy of limiting tax funds to the support of 

public non-sectarian schools. This issue has been a source of controversy 
ni in the United States for more than a century. It has been, and is, the 
‘ ‘aaceal of controversy in many other countries. In the last analysis, it 


s involves the question of the relation of Church and State, with particular 
reference to the control and financing of education. One’s position 
with respect to this matter will determine whether he approves the 
recommendation of the Committee quoted above and the legislative 
provisions of the House Bill. 

Senate Bill, S. 1305, does not include the invitation to appropriate 
funds for services to children in attendance at non-public schools, which 
is quoted above. The recent Convention of the American Association of 


y 

. School Administrators endorsed the Senate rather than the House Bill. 
OTHER REQUIREMENTS AFFECTING FEDERAL AID 

0 

. The drafting of a federal aid measure always prompts representatives 
f of special areas and interests in education to propose a wide range of 
- requirements and conditions, which must be met by states and localities 
¢ before federal aid can be received. The current Bill has resisted the 


temptation to respond to most of these proposals. It wisely excludes 
the requirement, involving the “fifty-fifty” device, that each state 
match federal grants for each purpose with an equal state appropria- 
tion. Experience has demonstrated the lack of wisdom of such a re- 
quirement, as both Committees recognized in their reports. 

The Bill does include some requirements not previously dealt with. 
The most important of these is that state revenues for the purposes a 
prehended in the Bill shall not be less than the grand total spent in the 
school year ended in 1938. This provision is not necessary, but it will do 
no harm; and, therefore, should not rouse serious objection. There are 
certain other requirements, affecting the auditing of expenditures and 


8 HR3517, p. 23, January 31, 1939. 
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the publication of reports, concerning the programs developed with 
federal funds. These requirements are generally accepted as desirable, 


GENERAL APPRAISAL OF CURRENT BILL 


The current Bill, S.1305, like all measures on important questions, 
involves a certain amount of compromise. Taken as a whole, however, it 
deserves the support of those who believe in public education and are 
anxious that it should receive adequate financial support. The principal 
exception to this general endorsement of the current Senate Bill is the 
ambiguity concerning final approval of state plans for expending the 
various grants proposed. 

Understanding of the need for federal aid for education and of the 
type of legislation which should be enacted to bring this about has come 
a long way in the last twenty years. Considered as a whole, S.1305 
takes account of the progress which has been made. 


Basal Principles in Reading Readiness 

Testin 
By ARTHUR I. GATES 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 

HE CONCEPT of “reading readiness” is of comparatively recent 
; origin. Fostered by an intense interest in studies of child develop- 
. ment, particularly in maturation, the term became widely popular in the 


decade following 1920 and has remained in high esteem. 

In a popular sense reading readiness implies that a child will be suc- 
cessful and interested in learning to read if reading is introduced when he 
is “ripe” for it and that he is likely to fail and to be annoyed when in- 
struction is begun before this time. Such a general conception is justified 
by the findings of experimental studies on learning certain other activities 
and by the experiences of classroom teachers with immature pupils in 
reading. The major difficulties have been to determine the characteristics 
which underlie readiness and to appraise them. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF READING READINESS 


To some persons, readiness is chiefly an expression of interest or pur- 
pose. To others, it is mainly a stage in organic maturation. In the second 
group are those who, convinced that the growth of intelligence is of 
primary importance, recommend a particular mental age, such as six, or 
six and a half years, for beginning reading. Others emphasize the im- 
portance of general maturation, such as physical, physiological, emotional, 
and social, as well as maturation in specific functions, such as visual, 
auditory, and motor. Some consider that reading readiness depends to 
a large extent upon the information, purposes, attitudes, and abilities 
attained through educational and other experiences. At the present time, 
probably the largest number believe that reading readiness depends in 
various degrees upon all these sources. Those who agree upon any one 
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source often disagree concerning the most useful means of determining c 
the status of individual pupils. A bewildering array of tests, examinations, I 


ratings, and other appraisals are therefore recommended in the literature, 
to the dismay of many teachers who are convinced of the desirability of ( 
determining the reading readiness of beginning pupils. t 

How to appraise readiness of individual pupils cannot be deducted, in t 
the writer’s opinion, from facts or general principles of biology, psychol- s 
ogy, child development, or other sciences. Only a thorough experimental 
analysis of the factors operating in the early reading activities themselves 
will yield sufficient pertinent data to provide a guide in practice. 


The first experimental study of the topic (excepting only one investi- 
gation of extremely restricted scope) was reported in a Doctor’s disserta- 
tion by E. C. Deputy in 1930.’ An excellent study as far as it went, it 
was limited to the consideration of relatively few of the many factors 
alleged to be inherent in reading readiness. Most of the studies conducted 
since that time have also been limited. Differences in other variables, such 
as materials and methods of teaching, time allotments, etc., make it diffi- 

| cult to interpret the results of these studies. 

| During the past five years, three groups of studies have been con- 
ducted at Teachers College. The first of these was carried on during a 
three-year period by Dr. Wilson and Dr. Flemming and several teachers 
in the Horace Mann School. Important articles based on this study have 
been published.? The second group of studies was carried on at about the 
same time by the present writer with the co-operation of Dr. Guy Bond 
and Dr. David Russell in the public schools of New York City. The main 
results of this study will be published in a monograph now in press.’ The 
third study was conducted by the writer with the co-operation of Dr. 
Eva Bond and Mr. Elden Bond, using as subjects the entire population of 


1 Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement: A Study in Reading Readiness. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 426. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1930. 

?See Wilson, Frank T., Flemming, Cecile White, Burke, Agnes, and Garrison, Char- 
lotte G. “Reading Progress in Kindergarten and Primary Grades.” Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 38, pp. 442-449, February, 1938. 

8 Methods of Determining Reading Readiness. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1939. 
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children entering the first grade of a small city in Connecticut. A brief re- 
port of this study appears in the Elementary School Journal, March, 1939. 

These three studies taken together provide an appraisal of the pre- 
dictive values of nearly 200 different devices, including practically all 
the kinds of tests, examinations, ratings, and other devices that have been 
used or suggested for determining reading readiness. Since many of the 
same tests or ratings were used in two or more of the three studies, it is 

ible to obtain a basis of comparison for all the instruments employed. 

A wide range of types of schools and classes is represented in the total 
population of the three studies: small classes of children with high intelli- 
gence quotients, coming from superior home environments, taught largely 
by individual or small group methods; large classes, some of them num- 
bering 48 pupils, in the New York City schools, showing average intelli- 
gence quotients of less than 100, and including mainly pupils drawn from 
very inferior social and economic status. In some of these classes instruc- 
tion was largely mass teaching. In the schools of the Connecticut city 
were represented nearly all types of neighborhoods found in a typical 
small American city and a wide range of class sizes and methods of in- 
struction, including classes taught by systematic textbook instruction, by 
semi-systematic use of a textbook plus supplementary books, by unit 
organizations in which no one textbook was used, and by a variety of 
activity organizations. It is believed that these three studies taken together 
provide a test of the predictive values of the various examinations and 
ratings employed in practically all kinds of schoolroom situations. 

In two of the three studies, pupils were followed long enough, not only 
to yield highly reliable indications of their reading attainments, but also 
to take into account different curves or patterns of growth in reading 
ability. In a number of studies the children were followed from the time 
they entered school through the first three grades and in many others 
through the first two years of school. In one of the studies, moreover, 
most of the predictive tests and examinations, as well as tests of reading 
progress, were repeated at intervals of three or four months throughout 
the period of the study. It was thus possible to determine the relative 
predictability of the tests over different periods of time as well as to 
gauge the extent to which the equipment for reading achievement should 
be re-examined at intervals during the primary grades. 
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The range of the coefficients between reading readiness tests given 
during the first month and reading achievement made at the end of the 
first year is from about 0.75 to zero. It was apparent in all of these studies 
that the tests giving the highest correlations fell into two categories, 
(1) tests, examinations, and ratings of reading progress itself, and (2) 
tests or ratings of the pupil’s ability to profit by the explanations, demon- 
strations, and other forms of instruction in reading commonly used by 
the teacher. The best reading readiness tests, therefore, are not measures 
of general intellectual or emotional or physiological or personality char- 
acteristics, but of the factors that enter directly and obviously into the 
process of learning to read. 

If it seems paradoxical to state that among the best means of predicting 
ability to learn to read is a test of the pupil’s reading attainments before 
he has learned to read a single word, it should be noted that at the time 
pupils enter school they have acquired different degrees of familiarity 
with materials and elements involved in reading and various degrees of 
mastery of skills which form a definite foundation for learning to read. 
A pupil, for example, may have acquired some degree of familiarity with 
word or letter forms, some knowledge concerning the arrangement of 
words on a printed page, some familiarity with the sound characteristics 
of spoken words, before he can recognize any particular word. In these 
foundation abilities, a very wide range of attainment is revealed by proper 
tests. In general, the more definitely and fully a form of information or 
ability is involved in the process of learning to read, the more accurately 
it predicts later reading progress. 


PREDICTIVE VALUE OF TESTS 


Of all the tests and ratings used in these studies, the following stand at 
the top of the list in predictive value: 

Tests of familiarity with or recognition of printed words. Of these, 
more than a dozen different specific tests designed to measure different 
degrees of ability to identify or match or otherwise perceive printed 
words were employed. With rare exceptions they stand high in pre- 
dictive value. 

Tests of familiarity with or recognition of large words printed on 
charts or of words placed on the blackboard in manuscript writing. 
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Tests of interest in and grasp of story structure. These tests comprise 
some form of measurement of the pupil’s ability to keep his mind on a 
story or selection presented orally, to get the main points, and to use them 
in some realistic way. For example, an effective form of test consists in 
reading to the pupil the first half of a story and asking him to complete it. 
A high correlation with later reading progress is attained by a measure 
or rating of the general merit or quality of the child’s completion of the 
story. A count of the number of words found in his report, or even the 
number of isolated ideas, is of negligible predictive value. A good pre- 
diction is provided only when the general quality of the pupil’s grasp of 
the total story structure is secured. 

A test of ability to interpret pictures, drawings, and illustrations of the 
type found in primary books and workbooks. The value of this test may 
be understood when it is realized that present-day instruction in reading 
utilizes profusely illustrated materials. 

A test of the ability of the child to keep his mind on what the teacher 
is saying, to remember the important points, and to carry out some 
activity embodying them. This is essentially a test of the pupil’s ability 
to profit by oral instruction such as a teacher might give in conducting a 
reading lesson. 

A test of familiarity with and ability to make various uses of the sound 
components of words. Among the best tests are those of ability to give 
words which end or rhyme with, or which begin with, the same sound as 
a given example and to blend word sounds given orally with a slight hesi- 
tation between them into whole words which they compose. Among 
superior pupils more difficult tests, such as tests of ability to tell the 
sounds made by certain letters or groups of letters, are useful. 

A test of familiarity with individual letters, as in a test of reading the 
printed letters of the alphabet, or for less advanced pupils, selecting from 
a group of printed letters those which are identical. 

Of all the tests used in this study, only those listed above and the Stan- 
ford-Binet gave high correlations with reading progress. 

It will be noted that all of the tests in the above lists are measures of 
types of ability, information, or interest which can be learned and which 
consequently can be successfully taught. Reading readiness, therefore, is 
not a series of attributes for the development of which a teacher can do 
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nothing but wait upon the process of general maturation or inner devel- F 
opment, but a series of educational attainments which can be taught and \ 
learned as definitely as anything in the school curriculum. I 
t 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE VALUE OF A TEST 


The correlations of the various better reading readiness tests with later 

reading progress vary with the emphasis which the pupil places on dif- , 

ferent techniques in learning to read. For example, in the Horace Mann 1 

School, a simple test of reading letters of the alphabet gave one of the | 

| highest correlations with later reading progress. Observation during the , 

| first year of learning showed that most of the children tended to make | 

| extensive use of letter naming in learning to recognize words. The same 

| test of letter recognition gave a much lower correlation with reading 

progress in public school classes of children drawn from an inferior socio- 

| economic status. In these classes the pupils made very little use of the 

| letter-naming device in learning to read. They depended much more 

upon the general configuration of words. The differences in the methods 

| of learning were due in considerable measure to the variations in the 

| equipment which the children brought to school. Apparently as the 

| result of a much greater amount of work and play at home with letters, 

| alphabet books and games, and the like, the Horace Mann children were 

much more advanced in familiarity with letter forms. Most of them could 

recognize one or more letters, whereas 60 per cent of the public school 
children were unable to recognize a single letter. 

In learning to read, a pupil tends to use whatever information or skill 
he possesses. In a group in which familiarity with letters is fairly well 
advanced, it may be expected that, other things being equal, these chil- 
dren will utilize their knowledge of letters in learning to read and a 
| measure of this knowledge will be a relatively useful test of reading 
H progress. In a school in which the children have an extremely limited 
familiarity with letters, such knowledge is relatively little used and a test 
of such information is relatively unreliable and its predictive value rela- 
| tively limited. 

The value of a test for predicting reading achievement varies also with 
i the methods which the teacher induces or permits the pupils to use in 
| learning to read. For example, in certain classes the use of phonetics was 
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not taught or encouraged, whereas in others, the sound characteristics of 
words were made an important objective of the early reading instruction. 
In the latter classes the pupils’ knowledge and skill in dealing with word 
sound elements became important in the process of learning to read and a 
test of such ability was of gelatively great predictive value, whereas, in 
the former, phonetic analysis was used much less and a test of such 
skill was of comparatively little importance in predicting reading achieve- 
ment. In general, therefore, it is necessary to select the reading readiness 
tests which are most diagnostic of the particular abilities which children 
will use in learning to read, either on their own initiative as a result of 
their experience, or as a result of the instruction of their teacher. 

The several abilities listed on pages 498-499 are used in some measure 
by most pupils in learning to read. In principle, therefore, reading readi- 
ness testing is essentially the same as diagnostic testing at any stage of the 
reading program. Recent experiences have shown that the best diagnosis 
of reading ability in the third, fifth, or tenth grade is provided by a series 
of tests designed to reveal special strengths and weaknesses in the various 
components of the reading process. This is exactly what the best battery 
of reading readiness tests designed for pupils on entering school proves 
to be. In both cases the best form of testing is to make an inventory of 
those interests, abilities, and types of information which actively enter 
into the process. The best reading readiness test is, therefore, a diagnostic 
inventory of the basal abilities involved in reading. 


ADJUSTMENT TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


If reading readiness testing is to follow the principle of diagnostic test- 
ing, it is necessary to determine each child’s status in each of the tests in a 
battery. This enables the teacher to determine the pupil’s relative strength 
and weakness in each of the factors which will enter into his efforts to 
learn to read. A record of this type reveals the particular needs of each 
pupil. For example, if a teacher finds that pupil A is very much weaker in 
his knowledge of the sound components of words than pupil B, she has 
information that the former pupil will need more assistance than the 
latter. She must realize also that the level of attainment needed to learn 
to read depends greatly upon the extent to which phonetic activities are 
to be employed in her work during the following months. In some classes 
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a much higher level of attainment of this skill is required than in others, 
In any case, the diagnostic type of inventory gives the teacher the infor- 
mation she requires in order to adjust her instruction to the needs of 
her pupils. 

The diagnostic values of a battery of reading readiness tests are of 
greater general usefulness than the predictive services of such tests. The 
most important thing for the teacher is to achieve a clear understanding 
of the needs of her individual pupils and to set up a program of instruction 
that takes the pupil where he is in each of these types of ability and pro- 
ceeds to carry him forward from that point. To the extent that nice 
adjustment of instruction to the pupil’s needs is carried out, reading 
instruction is successful. An analysis of the results achieved in different 
classes with pupils of different patterns of competence shows that the 
major cause of difficulty in reading is the failure of the teacher to conduct 
her instruction in a form most useful to the individual pupil. From this 
general finding several corollaries emerge. 

The first corollary is that the predictions of reading progress made by 
any reading readiness test or group of tests vary with the skill of the 
teacher in adjusting her instruction to individual needs. In classes in which 
such adjustment is made with a high degree of skill, the correlation 
between the scores of any individual test or group of tests given on 
entering school and later reading progress is high. In classes in which 
instruction consists largely in teaching the whole class as if it were a 
group of essentially identical pupils, the correlation between reading 
readiness tests and later achievement is relatively low. Conversely, if a 
teacher finds low correlations between the better reading readiness tests 
properly administered to her pupils on entering school and reading 
attainment at the end of the year, she may assume that she has failed to 
make the best possible adjustment of instruction to the needs of her 
individual pupils. 

A second corollary is that the total or composite score from a group 
of good reading readiness tests cannot be established once and for all 
for every kind of class and all kinds of teaching. Individual tests in a 
battery should receive different weights, depending upon the initial 
abilities of the pupils and the type of instruction fostered in the class. 
In general, the more emphasis a teacher places upon a particular type of 
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approach, the greater the weight that should be given to a particular test 
of abilities involved in that type of approach. An individual teacher must 
assume considerable responsibility for determining the relative weights 
to give to different tests in a diagnostic battery of reading readiness 
measures. By examining the relationship between initial scores on reading 
readiness tests and reading achievements at the end of the first year, a 
teacher can learn both what steps to take to insure a better adjustment of 
instruction to individual needs and to arrange a more valuable weighting 
of the various sub-tests in a diagnostic battery. 

A third corollary of the main findings of these studies is that the corre- 
lations between reading readiness tests and later reading progress in rep- 
resentative classes serve as a guide in the development of reading readiness 
instruction. For example, the fact that tests of ability to sense the struc- 
ture of children’s stories consistently gives a high correlation with later 
reading ability implies that development of this ability should form an 
important part in reading readiness instruction. On the other hand, 
ability to trace the pathways in a maze-like design has a very low corre- 
lation with later reading ability and this implies that, although drawing 
zigzag paths may be interesting “busy work,” or may even have value in 
other directions, it will contribute little or nothing toward building a 
foundation for successful reading. 


LESS VALUABLE TESTS 


With the exception of certain intelligence tests, particularly the Stan- 
ford-Binet and tests of auditory acuity in certain groups, no tests other 
than the ones listed in the preceding pages gave a very high prediction of 
reading progress. Low correlations were given by many tests frequently 
recommended for determining reading readiness, such as the following: 
oral tests of range of information; opposites tests; tests of memory span 
for letters, words, and digits; tests of associative learning of pictures, 
geometrical figures; various tests of perception of digits, geometrical 
figures, and other items, with the exception of word tests. Very low 
correlations were given by a variety of the so-called performance tests 
of intelligence, such as form board tests, object construction tests, and 
the like. Many of the tests familiar to the psychology laboratory, such as 
tests of attention, imagery, reaction time, motor control, etc., were of 
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low or very low predictive value. Both the psychological tests and the 
various ratings of personality traits, such as emotional stability, social 
adjustment, physiological maturity, and various analyses of the home 
background (ratings of previous reading instruction excepted) gave very 
low correlations. Thorough tests of hand and eye dominance and the 
relationships between them were of practically zero value. All tests of 
vision, including those employing the Snellen Chart, the Telebinocular, 
and other apparatus gave practically zero correlations. 


VALUE OF — FORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE TEST 


The Stanford-Binet intelligence test was the only one of the general 
psychological tests which stood high in the list for predictive purposes. 
The Binet mental age gave a moderate correlation with reading progress, 
although it was not as high as that provided by most of the shorter tests 
previously listed. The Stanford-Binet mental age may, therefore, be said 
to be useful in a battery of reading readiness tests in which it should be 
given a weighting not in excess of that of the typical sub-test in the series 
listed above. The data demonstrate quite clearly that the mental test, 
when employed alone, gives an unsatisfactory prediction of ability in 
reading. The practice of setting up a particular mental age, such as six 
and a half years, as essential for beginning reading is a crude and unsatis- 
factory procedure. The error in such a practice would be great if all 
teachers and teaching programs were essentially the same; it is much 
greater as a result of the fact that an optimum mental age for beginning 
reading varies with the program and methods employed by the teacher. 
It has been shown, for example, that certain programs are as difficult for _ 
typical pupils with a mental age of seven years as are other programs for 
pupils with a mental age of five years. To organize pupils into classes, or 
sub-groups within a class, on the basis of mental age alone is also a pro- 
cedure which is subject to a large error. The mental age is also less use- 
ful than many of the better reading readiness tests because it does not 
indicate so clearly the individual pupil’s need for a certain kind of in- 
struction. The mental age, therefore, is of some but distinctly limited 
usefulness in the prediction of reading progress. It is recommended that 
it be used but that it not be given undue weight for purposes either of 
prediction or of classification. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR USE OF READINESS TESTS 


That reading readiness testing is desirable and feasible is strongly indi- 
cated by all the studies. A well-chosen battery of reading readiness tests 
should give a correlation with later reading progress in a reasonably well- 
taught class of around .75 at least. The more effectively the information 
provided by the tests is used in instruction, the greater the predictive 
value of the test will become. Inasmuch as the teacher can and should 
learn important facts about the abilities and needs of her pupils and about 
the component abilities in reading, it is highly desirable that the reading 
readiness tests be given by her rather than by a technical examiner. Fortu- 
nately, the tests which have the greatest diagnostic and predictive value 
are types which can be given satisfactorily by any teacher who is skilled 
enough to give good instruction in reading. By learning to give such a 
battery of tests and to use the results, teachers have an opportunity to 
effect great savings in time and energy and to avoid confusion and emo- 
tional tensions, maladjustments, and failures among their pupils which are 
often the result of teaching children whose abilities and needs are only 
vaguely known. It is believed that these studies justify fully a recom- 
mendation that reading readiness testing should now become a universal 
practice. 

All of the tests thus far recommended, with the possible exception of 
the Stanford-Binet, can and should be given by a teacher to her own 
pupils. The only other test which appeared to have any great significance 
in adjusting instruction to pupils was an examination of auditory acuity. 
The importance of this test depends upon the character of the class and 
the nature of instruction. In small groups taught by largely individualized 
methods, as in the Horace Mann School, tests of auditory acuity proved 
to be of little importance, but in large, noisy classes, taught en masse, 
especially by a form of instruction involving much oral work, it is of 
the utmost importance that children with low hearing acuity be placed in 
favorable positions and given other advantages. There are available 
simple techniques of gauging auditory acuity which any teacher may 
use but more accurate determinations of the auditory functions are some- 
times advisable. 


Although there seems to be practically no relationship between visual 
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acuity and various types of visual defects and progress in learning to 
read, it is nevertheless important to have the results of careful examina- 
tions of vision in the first grade in order to conserve pupils’ general 
energy and make possible improvements in vision itself. Rough, quali- 
tative examinations of vision may now be made by a classroom teacher, 
There are other sources of information about individual pupils that the 
beginning teacher should have in order to provide the most fruitful 
guidance of pupils in other first-grade activities and in their general 
development even if the functions measured show low correlations with 
reading. Indeed, the demonstrated usefulness of reading readiness ap- 
praisals justifies the belief that similarly successful exploration of all 
phases of a child’s ability and personality should become a universal 
practice during the first year in school. It may be expected, moreover, 
that in other areas, as in the analysis of individual needs in learning to 
read, sound appraisals, which at first must be made by specialists, will 
rapidly be developed in a form suitable for use by the classroom teacher. 
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One Approach to the Appraisal of the 
Competence of High School Pupils 


By RALPH B. SPENCE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EVISION is urged for high schools! Present school curriculum is 
inefficient! Schools are urged to lead in social change! These state- 
ments and a multitude of others are arousing the concern of professional 
educators and laymen. They raise questions as to what the schools claim 
to do, what they actually do, and what they should do. National com- 
missions, professional organizations, lay groups, and private individuals 
present their ideas through various media and under different circum- 
stances. This widespread interest in the purposes of education is to be 
welcomed, for there will have to be a variety of approaches to questions 
as broad and deep as these. In one sense, the final answers will never be 
found, since changing conditions will always demand changes in the 
work of the school. On the other hand, it will always be necessary to 
seek answers to these questions and to utilize whatever resources are 
available to provide a working basis of procedure. This continuing effort 
will have two interacting purposes: the rigorous analysis of available 
data and the search for new data. 

This article will endeavor to show, by means of student judgments on 
problem situations in The Socially Competent Person tests,’ one way in 
which the schools may gather additional data to help in answering such 
questions as are referred to in the preceding paragraph. The Socially 
Competent Person tests were an outgrowth of a belief that the school 
should endeavor to get more information concerning the way in which 
the pupils made choices in various aspects of living. The article will 

1Mort, Paul R., Spence, Ralph B., Arnspiger, V. C., and Eads, Laura K. Judgments 


Characteristic of the Socially Competent Person. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
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present the general background of thinking behind the tests and give 
some illustrative material from one experiment in their use. Within the 
limits of a short discussion it will be impossible to deal with all the angles 
which enter into a consideration of purposes and, consequently, the views 
of the writer may seem dogmatic. The following statements underlie the 
general approach taken: 


1. Educators are concerned with the results of educational programs 
in terms of out-of-school activities as well as in-school activities. 

2. In broad, general terms there is considerable agreement about the 
areas of attention. 

3. Until specific analyses are made, these broad terms can serve only 
as indicators of direction. 

4. There may be various ways of organizing the work of the school 
to accomplish the broad purposes which may be accepted. 

5. Until definite checks are made to gauge the extent to which the 
behavior of the pupils corresponds with the purposes stated, there is 
danger that educators may be guilty of wishful thinking. 

6. The ultimate criterion is, of course, the actual behavior of the 
pupils. Because of limitation of time and space, however, it will always 
be necessary for the schools to find surrogate measures in skilled judg- 
ments and in tests. 

While there may be differences among educators regarding the specific 
contribution which the school can and should make, there is general 
agreement that the school is concerned with what its students do in vari- 
ous phases of life outside its walls including the general categories 
within which these outside activities might be subsumed. Since the 
formulation of the seven cardinal principles, there has been a marked 
similarity in the various statements of purposes. Health, citizenship, 
vocational efficiency, leisure, and character are areas of obvious impor- 
tance. As long as these aims are left in general terms most schools, 
regardless of the particular program, can feel that they are in some way 
making contributions toward such objectives. 

It is obvious, then, that until the specific items are filled in under these 
headings we shall not have progressed far in clarifying the relation of 
education and society. The Socially Competent Person tests were de- 
signed to make a contribution to more direct measurement of the broad 
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areas to which education must relate itself. Four areas—Health Com- 

ce, Personal Economic Competence, Competence in Family and 
Community Relationships, and Social-Civic Competence—were chosen 
as the organizational centers for problem situations, and materials were 
developed which sampled the important aspects. The way in which the 
materials were organized can be seen from the following sample from 
these tests: 


It is late in March. Esther has lost weight during the winter. She feels 


tired most of the time and would rather read or talk than play out-of- 
doors. She is not ill, she says, only tired. Sensible things for girls like 


Fsther to do are: 


14. To take bicarbonate of soda after each meal to aid 14. A D 
digestion. 

15. To consult a physician. 15.5 A D 

16. To do nothing; many high school girls feel that way 16. A D 
in the spring. 

17. To take iron to purify the blood. 17, A D 

18. To take a spring tonic mixed by their mothers or 18. A D ° 
druggists. 

19. To make sure the diet contains plenty of fresh vege- 19. A D 
tables and milk. 


It was recognized, of course, that every test represents a particular point 
of view and carries, therefore, a certain bias, but it was the feeling of 
the authors that educators wished additional evidence in this area 
regardless of the position which they might take when the evidence 
was being interpreted. 

In the evaluation of out-of-school activities we must go for the final 
answer to the behavior of pupils in these activities. However, the prob- 
lems presented by such a step are so great that there is need for inter- 
mediate written tests. The Socially Competent Person tests were con- 
structed to fill this need. Problem situations confronted on paper are 
very different from problem situations in flesh and blood, and at present 
we have no data to show the degree of relationship. Students can get 
the correct answer on paper and be unable to do the same things in the 


The pupils were directed to encircle the A (Agree) if they agreed with the state- 
ment, and the D (Disagree) if they disagreed with it. 
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concrete day-by-day situations. On the other hand, if a pupil cannot 
respond correctly to the paper situation, there is reason for checki 
carefully to see whether any basis exists for believing that he will be 
able to answer the question under different conditions. The problem 
type of approach is a step toward making the setting for the pupil more 
like the out-of-school one. The work done under Tyler, Wrightstone, 
and Spaulding in the New York State Regents Inquiry, and other studies 
represent related approaches to this phase of evaluation. 


SELECTION OF PROBLEMS 


The problems for the various tests were decided upon after careful 


consideration of superior courses of study chosen by the Bureau of | 


Curriculum Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. A selec- 
tion was made of generalizations covering a wide range of subject matter, 
which occur in these courses of study but not in courses of study in 
general. Test items were then built to measure individual understanding 
of the social questions represented by these generalizations. The gen- 
eralizations were classified into three groups: (1) those regarding 
situations about which a pupil can do something as an_ individual 
(Tests I and II); (2) those regarding situations about which a pupil 
can do something with the co-operation of other members of his 
family or community (Test III); and (3) those regarding situations 
about which a pupil can do something only as a member of a 
large group, such as the state, the nation, a trade union, or some volun- 
tary society of national scope (Test IV). Test items were prepared 
for each generalization and the material was submitted for criticism to 
at least two experts in each related field. Only approved material was 
retained. The items were then tried out on groups of pupils and the 
satisfactory items were retained in the final form. Based upon about 
300 cases per grade, the reliability of the total test for a single grade 
ranges from .83 to .94. 

It is important to point out here that no particular position need be 
taken with regard to the amount of responsibility to be definitely 
allocated to the school in order to recognize the need for data of this 
kind. It is quite probable that in the future a great deal of the respon- 
sibility for the reorganization of educational functions may be allocated 
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to the various community organizations. It would certainly seem to be 
true at present, however, that the school is the one organization which 
is in a position to study boys and girls on a very broad basis and to make 
plans to provide for the needs of the children either in school or out. 
It is important, therefore, that the schools utilize a variety of measures 
and that they plan systematically to gather information and to provide 
ways and means of making this information useful. 

A great deal of harm has been done in the past because measures were 
given to pupils before the ways in which the results were to be utilized 
had been worked out clearly. It is certainly true that in many com- 
munities a great deal remains to be done in the way of educating the 
community to the need for adequate appraisal measures, but in terms 
of the general reactions of lay persons it is reasonable to expect that 
they would support such a program if a comprehensive plan were 
presented. While the program should look toward ways and means 
of getting direct observations on the school pupils both while they are 
in school and after they are graduated, it is desirable to have available 
a series of paper and pencil measures which can give a check from time 
to time on the way in which the program of the school is functioning 
in various areas. A variety of measures should be available which directly 
cover the work as organized into particular elements of the curriculum. 
To test the effectiveness of the school program from other angles, the 
administration of the school should provide supplementary checks. 

In standardizing The Socially Competent Person tests, the authors 
were interested in exploring the differences between superior curriculum 
schools and typical schools. Two groups of schools, one for each type, 
were therefore used for obtaining norms. The first group was chosen 
from schools whose per-pupil expenditure was about average for the 
country as a whole. The second group was chosen from a list of schools 
that are known for superior curricula. As will be seen by studying the 
norms in Table I, page 514, the second group was superior to the first 
group in all four tests. The norms for the two groups have been reported 
separately and a school may use the set of norms which seems more 
appropriate for its particular conditions. It is not necessary, however, 
to use these country-wide norms. A school system may wish to study 
variations from its own medians on these tests. 
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The norms have been reported in the tests in terms of grades, because 
in general high school practice this seems to be the most useful basis for 
comparison. Age scores, however, can be very easily obtained by using 
the following table, which shows the corresponding age for each grade 
position. 

Grade 6-0 7-0 8-0 9-0 10-0 II-O 12-0 13-0 
Age 11-9 12-9 13-9 14-9 15-9 16-9 17-9 18-9 


USES FOR THE TESTS 


There are three outstanding uses for The Socially Competent Person 
tests: (1) as a broad check on the effectiveness of the school curriculum; 
(2) as motivation of instruction through the presentation of practical 
problems to the pupils; and (3) as individual diagnosis and guidance. 

Checking the effectiveness of the school curriculum. It should be 
one of the functions of supervision to provide occasional checks on the 
efficacy of instruction from new angles. Regardless of whether a currti- 
culum is of the traditional or the progressive type, there is usually a 
tendency for the instruction to become set in a definite pattern. The 
continued use of one type of evaluation is likely to increase this tendency 
toward crystallization. Use of The Socially Competent Person tests 
furnishes a new angle of appraisal, bringing to light unrecognized 
strengths and weaknesses in the instruction. These tests can also be used 
to supplement the regular tests designed for various school subjects. In 
evaluating the instruction, the most satisfactory method will be to 
survey the entire school and then use the results as a basis for faculty 
discussion. If a research staff is available, it will be desirable to study 
these results by grouping the scores of pupils who are taking certain 
school subjects, and subject groups such as natural sciences, mathematics, 
social studies, and commercial subjects. It should be remembered that 
no short verbal test can measure all that a school curriculum attempts 
to do and the social competence test results should be interpreted 
accordingly. 

Motivating instruction through the presentation of practical problems. 
Tests in which the material is arranged in problem form, as it is in The 
Socially Competent Person tests, are always interesting to students. 
They make it possible for the boys and girls as well as their teachers 
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to see the material in their subject matter courses from a new point of 
view. Social studies teachers in particular will find these tests useful as 
a means of stimulating the work of the class. After the tests are scored 
the blanks may be returned to the pupils for an analysis of their mistakes, 
or the types of problems represented in the tests may be used as a 
basis for class discussion. 

Providing individual diagnosis and guidance. In addition to the 
general survey appraisal of the school as a whole these tests may be 
used to throw light on the work of individual pupils. They can be used 
profitably for all pupils but will be found particularly serviceable in 
measuring the attainments of pupils at each end of the class distribu- 
tion because of the more serious problems of guidance presented by 
such pupils. Tests of this kind will show whether or not the able pupils 
are really applving the materials learned in courses and will help to 
reveal in the case of failing pupils certain assets which the customary 
school tests have not revealed. 


RESULTS OF THE TESTS 


The Socially Competent Person tests were recently given in a suburban 
high school in the metropolitan area to the twelfth grade class and to a 
sample of the ninth grade. The community is fairly typical of suburban 
communities near New York. In 1935 it was spending an average of 
about $110 per pupil; five years previously, before the era of retrench- 
ment, it had been spending almost $150 per pupil. The teaching staff is 
good and the curriculum program is fairly typical of high schools in 
general. The student body would seem to represent a better than average 
sampling as shown by the average I.Q. of 118 in the ninth grade and 
112 in the twelfth grade. Table I shows the results for the school with 
norms represented both in terms of average schools and in terms of 
superior schools. 

The tests proved to be a little too easy to spread the twelfth grade. 
A very considerable number of the group made the top scores in each 
of the four tests. For the purposes for which the test is planned this is 
not a serious matter for the twelfth grade group. The chief function of 
tests of this kind should be to indicate those who have failed to achieve 
a reasonable minimum standard. If the norms for superior schools are 
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TABLE I 
MEDIAN SCORES AND NORMS FOR GRADE 9 AND GRADE I2 ON 
THE SOCIALLY COMPETENT PERSON TEsTS 


Test Median Score Typical-School Superior-Curriculym 
Norm Norm 


GRADE 9 (9-4*) 34 CASES 


II. Personal Economics.... 61 10-8 9-0 
III. Family and Community 
Relationships. ...... 52 10-0 8-5 
IV. Social-Civic........... 93 II-0 9-3 
GRADE I2 (12-4) 101 Boys, 88 GIRLS 
Il. Health Girls. . 86 12-6 II-3 
Boys. . 84 12-2 10-5 
II. Personal Girls. . 68 Superior (13+) 12-5 
Economics Boys... 66 13-0 II-5 
III. Family and . 
Relationships 57 5 
IV. Social-Civic Girls. . 105 13-0 12-3 
Boys.. 105 13-0 12-3 


* Since the tests were given in December the exact grade would be 9-4 and 12-4. 


used the median scores are not satisfactory at several points. This seems 
to be truer for boys than it does for girls. The reason for this is not 
clear as every effort was made to balance items for the sexes. In view of 
the amount of money spent per pupil and the general quality of the 
school, this community might well expect to achieve results represented 
by the norms for the superior communities. On the basis of the superior 
norms the showing in health is inferior in the twelfth grade, the boys’ 
median being 10-5 and the girls’ 11-3. The expected level for this grade 
at the time the test was given would be 12-4. The boys are about a year 
below on Test II, Personal Economics, and very low (10-5) in Test Ill, 
Family and Community Relationships. The girls are about equivalent to 
superior school norms in Tests II, III, and IV. In terms of the typical 
school standards the school is doing superior work at every point, except 
for boys in Tests I and III which are very slightly below the norms. 

In the ninth grade, on the other hand, the showing in Health is 
superior regardless of norms used, the showing in the test in Personal 
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Economics and Social-Civic Relationships is equal to the norms for 
superior schools, but again the showing in Family and Community 
Relationships is low. These figures indicate then that this school system 
occupies a position between the typical school and the superior school. 
There is a basis for satisfaction in achievement thus far and an incentive 
to further improvements. 


UTILIZATION OF THE RESULTS 


The utilization of these results in relation to the work of the school 
will be dependent upon the position taken with respect to the amount 
of responsibility to be assumed by the school. Certainly there should be 
further exploration of the problem of health in the twelfth grade. It 
would be desirable to check the results of this test with other health 
measures. If they are corroborated, then it would be well to examine 
the school program with respect to this phase of behavior. It is quite 
possible that our present school arrangements tend to provide informa- 
tion at certain points in the program. No adequate provision is made 
later to see that this information is utilized both in school and out and, 
as a result, by the time the children reach the twelfth grade they are 
inadequate where knowledge and skills are concerned. The showing of 
the two grades in the Health test gives some reason to suspect that this 
may be the situation as far as this area is concerned. 

In addition to the service which a test of this kind renders in apprais- 
ing the total program of the school, it can be of very great use in helping 
to diagnose the needs of individual students. Extensive further study 
needs to be done on the relation between this test and other types of 
behavior. Because of the fact that scores for Grade 12 pile up at the 
top end, it seemed unwise to try to make any correlation analysis for 
this group. For Grade 9, although there were only thirty-four cases, 
the correlations were computed between I.Q. measures and the scores 
for each test. The correlations for the four tests were as follows: 
I, 0.45; II, 0.38; III, 0.47; IV, 0.48. These correlations indicate that 
abstract verbal ability does play some part but that it does not account 
for the great part of whatever is measured in the The Socially Competent 

tests. 
In Table II are presented a sampling of individual pupil scores to 
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show the types of variation which may occur. For example, pupil 1 ve 
stood at the very top in Tests II, III, and IV, but dropped down about sh 
two years below his grade level in Test I. This pupil is about average cl: 
in ability as indicated by his marks and I.Q., and his showing on three sci 
of these tests is very superior. The evidence of his low standing on to 
Test I should lead to an exploration in this area to see to what extent sh 
this low score is verified by other evidence and, if it is verified, what pa 
remedial work can be instituted. gt 
TABLE II P 
SAMPLING OF INDIVIDUAL PupIL SCORES ON SOCIALLY COMPETENT PERSON TEstTs w 
TEST NORMS* m 
Expected Grade re 

Pupil Grade Standards I II III IV 1.Q. Average 
Gestenans 12 12-4 10-2 13-0 13-0 13-0 110 74 bi 
12 12-4 7-2 9-5 10-0 10-7 74 
12 12-4 10-8 10-0 9-2 13-0 96 72 
12 12-4 12-0 11-5 12-5 6-9 128 79 
9 9-4 11-5 10-3 8-2 7-4 109 Cc 
9 9-4 7-5 9-0 7-8 II-0 101 Cc 


*Using typical-school norms. 


I 

Pupil 2 is a boy who is consistently low on all four tests but is very r 
low on Test I, Health. This pupil has maintained an average in his a 
classes only slightly below that for his grade (77) and yet his showing I 
in the tests is below that of most of the ninth grade group. If the scores f 
in the first two tests are accurate indices of his knowledge and habits \ 
in these areas he needs a great deal of help. If he graduates at the end of t 
the year arrangements should be made to see that the rsponsibility for t 
such help is definitely allocated. 
Pupil 3 is a boy who is very low in Tests I, II, and III but high in | 
Test IV. This boy had one of the lowest I.Q.s in his group and it might ‘ 
be possible, if other information corroborates his showing here, to use his ‘ 
contribution in the relation of social-civic problems to provide him with f 


a maximum of satisfaction and recognition and also to benefit the whole 
community. 


Pupil 4 is a boy who is about average in the first three tests and drops 7 
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very low in Test IV. This low score is surprising in view of the excellent 
showing in the other tests and his’ relatively high abstract ability. His 
class marks are slightly above average but are not outstanding. This low 
score should be examined to see whether or not intensive work needs 
to be done in this particular area. If other evidence corroborates this 
showing it would certainly indicate a great educational need in this 

icular case, and this need will not be met simply because the boy is 
graduating from high school at the end of the year. 

Pupil 5 is showing excellent progress in the areas of Health and 
Personal Economics, but is weak in the tests which involve relations 
with others. It is possible that this may indicate a phase of the develop- 
ment of this pupil which needs attention and one which might not be 
revealed by the usual school measures. 

Pupil 6 is low in Health and in Family and Community Relationships 
but is very superior for his grade in Social-Civic Relationships. This 
excellent record can be used to provide the pupil with a sense of 
achievement, and, at the same time, he can be helped to improve his 
work in the areas where he does not give evidence of satisfactory 
competence. | 

Similar illustrations could be given of the variations in other pupils. 
In general the maximum diagnostic values can only be attained if the 
results are available before the twelfth grade. Every school should have 
a definite program for the systematic appraisal of the status of its pupils. 
In addition to the regular achievement tests for school subjects each 
pupil should be appraised in terms of his broad, general competence at 
least three times during his junior and senior high school career. While 
the exact nature of this supplementary program will vary, in general 
there will be one such testing early in the first year, one near the middle 
of the six-year period, and one early in the last year. The amount of time 
left for the school to make an effective contribution is limited if no 
appraisal is made until the twelfth grade but it is certainly still desirable 
since positive recommendations can be made to provide for further 
follow-up. A study of the boys in the twelfth grade showed that one- 
third of the group were at least a year below expected standards in 
Test I even when the average school norms were used. This would 
indicate that there still remains a great deal of work to be done with 
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regard to the development of proper health knowledge, attitudes, and 
habits. It would be desirable for parents to be informed of this fact so c 
that they might take it into account in guiding their children. In the 
area of Health it would seem desirable that each school system should 
ask itself such questions as: What are the organizations and agencies in 
the community dealing with health knowledge, attitudes, and habits? 
Are they all in agreement on the specific knowledge, attitudes, and 
habits which are desirable? What can be done to co-ordinate this work? 
What part should the school play in taking initiative to get things started? 
A similar set of questions should be asked about attempts covered 
under other tests. 


RESPONSES TO SEPARATE QUESTIONS 


An analysis was made of the responses to separate questions by 
tabulating the separate responses and picking out all items missed by 
more than a certain percentage of the group. Since the items are arranged 
under problem situations, the responses were studied also in terms of 
the problems. If a problem showed a number of items missed by more 
than twenty per cent it was considered as being poorly met; if a number 
of items were missed by more than ten per cent of the group it was 
marked as doubtful; if most of the items were passed by at least ninety 
per cent of the group the problem was considered as satisfactorily met. 
These high percentages of expectancy seem justified in dealing with a 
twelfth grade. Because of limitations of space, only Test I on Health 
Competence and Test III on Family and Community Relationships are 
reported here. 

One thing that stands out in Test I is the persistence of certain health 
superstitions. A considerable number of students believe that one takes 
iron to purify the blood, one uses red flannel for sore throats, advertised 
mouth washes are highly efficacious, using the mind beyond its normal 
capacity is likely to result in brain fever or insanity, weekly resolutions 
to improve one’s character are desirable. 

On the other hand it is comforting to know that not one student 
believes that one can get helpful advice on maintaining health from 
character analysis or palm reading or that one can rid oneself of fear 
by carrying good luck charms. 
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An analysis of the twelve problems in Test I gives the following 
classification using the standards described above: 


I. Mental hygiene Satisfactory 
II. Mental hygiene Satisfactory 
III. Qualifications of a good physician Doubtful 
IV. Personal health habits Doubtful 
V. Personal health habits Low 
VI. Mental hygiene Doubtful 
VII. Personal health habits Satisfactory 
VIII. Posture Doubtful 
IX. Health advertising Doubtful 
X. Mental hygiene Low 
XI. Mental hygiene Low 
XII. Mental hygiene Doubtful 
XIII. Characteristics of a scientist Low 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


From this analysis it can be seen that for a number of students there 
are very important areas in which much needs to be done in the way of 
developing desirable knowledges, habits, and attitudes. It should be re- 
membered that the standards set were high and that the majority of the 
students in the twelfth grade show a very commendable achievement in 
this area. It is also true that many of the items cover problems which 
are not dealt with extensively in the typical high school courses. It may 
be that some of these matters should be the concern of the home or non- 
school agencies. Even if this were true, the school should still make such 
appraisals as this from time to time and take the initiative in seeing that 
remedial measures are instituted where necessary. 

The same general conditions would hold for the area covered by 
Test III on Family and Community Relationships. By and large the 
students show very satisfactory responses on the problems dealing with 
community situations but show evidence of considerable lacks in the 
family situations. A very large group of these students do not agree 
with the standards set by experts in this field in such matters as family 
finances, use of leisure, and use of the car. It is interesting to note that 
these are the items that the Lynds reported in Middletown as the chief 
causes of disagreement between parents and children. 
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The role of the school in connection with such problems is not 

clear. Certainly the school cannot deal directly and intimately with each 
home situation. On the other hand the very fact that such problems are 
of frequent occurrence points the need and it might be that the school, 
being removed from the immediacy of the strong emotional tensions, 
could help family groups to bring rational evidence to bear upon the 
value choices involved. Individual teachers would also be aided by 
knowing those students who show most evidence of such tensions in 
their family life. 
_ In summary, it would seem that there are real contributions which 
a test of this kind can make, both to the appraisal of the general school 
curriculum and to the understanding of individual pupils. The measure 
of students’ judgments in these areas shows much greater variability 
from school to school than in tests of school subjects so that a single 
set of norms cannot be rigidly defined. This is a value rather than a 
weakness and is in line with the trend toward multiple norms which was 
suggested in the Modern School Achievement Tests. 

If the full values of the broad check on the curriculum and of the 
individual diagnosis are to be realized, two things would seem to be 
indicated by the above analysis: (1) A systematic check at intervals 
during a pupil’s progress through the school; (2) a study of the relation 
of the school to other educative agencies in the community. Both of 
these are marks of a modern school. 
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Making and Remaking the Policies 
of a College 


By F. B. OREAR 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URPOSES, policies, procedures—this trilogy includes some of the 
most important of the P’s which a college administrator must mind 
along with his Q’s. These three matters demand large measures of atten- 
tion if a college is to function smoothly and effectively. Many of the 
problems associated with college administration center around the policy 
of an institution with respect to institutional policies. It is, of course, not 
easy to define the term policy with precision. Indeed, it may often be 
difficult to draw sharp lines between purposes and policies and between 
policies and procedures. Purposes, however, may be thought of as more 
general, procedures as more specific, than policies. A policy may be con- 
ceived as a principle or a guide to action, presumably consistent with and 
designed to effect one or more of a series of purposes, which offers a 
basis for a certain unity and consistency in subsequent procedures. A 
policy may also be thought of as a statement of practice embodying the 
common element or elements in a series of procedures, utilized in numer- 
ous individual cases, by which the validity of such procedures, in rela- 
tion to purpose, may be scrutinized and appraised. Policies, in fact, are 
useful both for implementing purposes and translating them into pro- 
cedures and for appraising detailed procedures in the light of purposes. 
It is precisely because of this intermediate or central position in the 
trilogy that policies may be said to have special importance for the col- 
lege and to merit the special attention of the administrator. 

It has been indicated that policies should be subject to change, that 
they are to be scrutinized, appraised, and reformulated periodically. 
Certainly, if, in the light of changing social conditions, college purposes 
change, policies should reflect such modifications. Further, if closer or 
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more adequate adaptation of means to ends is desired, appraisal and 
possible revision of policies is indicated. Unless one conceives of the 
college as a finished, wholly perfected, rather than evolving, social in- 
strument one faces the need for periodic policy revision. 

If a college is successfully to adapt its policies better to serve pur- 
poses, and to achieve those adaptations with maximum smoothness, 
process of considerable complexity is involved. Scrutiny of this process 
reveals that it may be considered as a cycle in which at least five steps or 
phases are discernible. 


INVENTION AND PROPOSAL 


The first of these is the phase of invention and proposal. Almost any- 
one around an institution may have ideas from which policies may evolve. 
Invention occurs in unsuspected and unlikely places. Moreover, it almost 
never occurs by squads or in groups. Accordingly, one looks to individual 
members of an organization for new ideas and for modifications of old 
ones. It is important that doors be open and ears attuned for such sug- 
gestions. Ease of access to administrative superiors and a sympathetic, 
receptive attitude on the part of the powers-that-be are likely to yield 
dividends for improvement of the institution. It is probably better to 
hear, even at the risk of wasting time, a number of ill-timed proposals or 
suggestions which are not feasible in the hope of winnowing some grains 
of usable thought, than to refuse a hearing, to reject curtly, or to belittle 
either an idea or its originator. Disdain or ridicule can quickly wither the 
roots of suggestions for improvement. Surely it is obvious that a pooling 
of the best thinking of all parties to an enterprise is likely to produce, at 
best, none too good an adaptation of means to ends. The way should be 
made easy for every employee, even the humblest, to contribute his best 
thought. One thing more should be observed in this connection. Recog- 
nition of merit by those in authority and the granting of credit for ideas 
where credit is due is an effective stimulus to increased productivity. It 
costs the administrator and the institution nothing and may mean much 
to individual employees. A meed of unfeigned approbation for those 
who do contribute may mark the difference between i improving and de- 
clining staff morale. Needless to say, ideas should not be thought of as 
personal possessions in the copyright sense and no effort should be coun- 
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tenanced to restrict the benefits to be derived from their institutional 
application. It is rather a matter of creating and conserving attitudes of 
confidence and maintaining productive as well as pleasant working rela- 
tionships between the all-too-human members of an organization. Sheer 
fertility in ideas is an invaluable quality, all too rare in college faculties. 
But any astute college executive can and must cultivate such of it as 
does exist in his institution and encourage its flowering. For invention is 
the first and perhaps most crucial phase in the developing of college 
policies of high merit. 
DISSEMINATION AND REFINEMENT 


The second phase of the policy cycle is that of dissemination and re- 
finement. Ideas and proposals must be made known to others than their 
originators, if they are to become institutional policies. Any proposal 
needs the consideration of all those who would be affected by its opera- 
tion as a policy, if adopted. The rough edges of the proposal need polish- 
ing, its refinement and elaboration are essential. This is likely to prove a 
somewhat painful process for the originator of the proposal. It may come 
about that he will scarcely recognize his idea as it finally emerges from 
discussion and criticism, and yet, if the idea is to become institutional 
policy, such a phase is vastly important. We have all seen the unfortunate 
results of railroading the acceptance of policies before their implications 
have been thoroughly understood, much less wholeheartedly accepted 
by those who must be expected subsequently to carry them into practical 
effect. This is a phase, therefore, where group action is essential. It is a 
phase wherein faculty groups are educated, where merits and demerits 
of proposals are examined, where non-coercive persuasion is in order, 
looking toward the creation of group consensus on the proposition under 
examination. Each person should have voice in the discussion and equal 
opportunity to be heard, but it is obvious that the weight of individual 
opinion in refining the proposal and in affecting group attitudes will 
vary tremendously. 

This is a stage of the policy cycle which ought not to be hurried or 
too long prolonged. To hurry probably means the ultimate failure of the 
plan, even if adopted, by reason of lack of understanding or by reason of 
residual antagonisms to the idea. To delay unduly cools enthusiasm and 
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fails to capitalize upon momentum gained. It is unfortunate, on the one 
hand, to rush a group into semi-willing acceptance of a policy or, on the 
other hand, to remain inactive when the group is ready to move. Such 
is the narrow path which the administrator must walk in this second 
phase of securing institutional policies. The unanimity of opinion re- 
quired for successful action on the policy, if adopted, and the precise 
moment at which to move into the third stage of the policy cycle are but 
two of the very difficult questions which the executive must face and 
answer, willy-nilly, in these matters. Timing is of the utmost importance, 
for the adoption of a half-refined and ill-considered proposal or the hasty 
and casual rejection of a proposal of real merit equally handicaps the in- 
stitution in subsequently reaching satisfactory action upon the issue so 
treated. 


ACCEPTANCE AND ADOPTION 


The third phase is that of acceptance and adoption, of institutionaliza- 
tion of the policy, or of its rejection. Many ideas, of course, never reach 
this third stage of development, some because they are never brought 
forward for group discussion but remain merely individual bases for 
action, others because in the process of discussion and refinement it ap- 
pears undesirable or impossible to carry them on to formal action. Still 
others are rejected in formal vote because of faulty presentation. Unless 
it is deliberately desired to kill a proposal, or an emergency exists which 
requires quick decision, it is probably unwise to submit a proposal for 
formal action until it is fairly clear that a favorable group opinion has 
been reached. All those persons directly affected by the subsequent appli- 
cation of a policy should have vote in its adoption or should be repre- 
sented at that time. It is highly desirable, therefore, in a college, that 
students, staff, and trustees (the latter as representatives of the public 
interests) should take action, jointly or as separate groups, on larger and 
more inclusive policies. In matters of lesser scope and application, 
students only or divisional and departmental groups of staff may serve 
as the adopting body. Actual adoption makes the proposal official and 
puts the weight of the institution, a division, a department, or student 
group, as the case may be, behind the venture. Institutionalization, it 
should be noted, almost never occurs without dissent on the part of one 
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or more minorities, large or small, organized or unorganized, articulate 
or inarticulate. While these minorities serve a useful purpose, as will 
be pointed out later, it is generally desirable that they be few in number 
but organized and articulate. 

If dissenting groups are numerous, or large in membership, it may 
indicate too great haste in seeking formal action on a policy, and almost 
always should raise questions as to the wisdom of pressing the adoption 
of the policy so widely opposed. While it is almost impossible in institu- 
tions of any size to secure unanimity of opinion, it is of doubtful wisdom 
to move on many issues, especially those of great importance, with only 
51 per cent assent. It is, of course, even more risky to move ahead along 
the line of a policy which is accepted by a majority, even somewhat 
larger than 51 per cent when that bare majority manifests only luke- 
warm interest or when it has acted under veiled pressure from some 
overzealous but powerful pressure group. Technical majorities are fre- 
quently of very doubtful dependability if there is really no heart for 
the undertaking. Highly desirable measures may be adopted but may 
fail subsequently by reason of improper or unwise management at this 
important stage of formal adoption. It is truly a wise executive who 
knows when to move for the consummation of this stage of the cycle, 
who senses how large a majority is safe and how small a majority would 
be weak for achieving effective action if the proposal is adopted, and who 
knows whether to permit adoption by coalitions of minority groups 
themselves at odds on important phases of the issue. In short, it is a wise 
administrator who knows his own faculty and who judges well how 
and when and where to “break” his majorities out of the total group. 
Such, however, is the problem of any leader who uses democratic pro- 
cedures, of any statesman, educational or otherwise, in a democracy. 


IMPLEMENTATION AND EXECUTION 


The fourth phase of the policy cycle is the phase of implementation 
and execution. In this phase, the primary problem is one of devising, 
selecting, arranging, and applying instruments, techniques, and pro- 
cedures to carry out the policy which has been adopted. Delegation of 
functions is in order. Responsibility, accompanied by authority to exer- 
cise individual discretion, must be assigned to selected individuals, who 
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may in turn further subdivide responsibility among other assistants or 
actually perform personally the tasks necessary to carry out the policy 
in question. Instruments and tools must be invented or selected and 
appropriate procedures arranged for carrying on the work in line with 
the policy proposed. Differences of interpretation and honest misunder- 
standings of the policy need consideration and clarification. Ambiguities 
need to be noted, charted, and reserved for consideration at a later date. 

However, it is most important to recognize the obligation of indi- 
vidual dissenters and organized minorities to accede to group will, to 
participate in good faith in actual trial of the proposal, pending recon- 
sideration and possible modification of the policy adopted. Sabotage 
and petty tactics of obstruction have no place in a college. This is not 
a mere matter of personal or institutional loyalty. It is at bottom a 
matter of preserving sufficient order and stability in the institution to 
permit accomplishment of any kind, and enlightened self-interest, to 
say nothing of ethical considerations, should prompt staff members to 
strict observance of such a code of conduct. All this is not to say that 
evaluation and criticism of an adopted policy should not take place 
after reasonable intervals ‘of fair trial. It is merely to say that individual 
dissenters and organized minorities have no justifiable basis for seeking 
to impose their will by obstructive tactics upon an institution in the face 
of clear majority acceptance of a proposed line of action, so long as 
periodic reconsideration of the issue, with full discussion, and periodic 
reaffirmation or modification of policy is to be had as a possible means of 
redress for minority dissatisfactions. Administrative officers might do 
well to note that faculty reluctance to embark upon periods of trial and 
experiment in policy is intensified by a practice of refusing or delaying 
such reconsideration after reasonable trial and is mitigated by a practice 
of systematic re-examination of policies. 


EXAMINATION AND APPRAISAL 


The fifth phase of the policy cycle is a phase of examination and 
appraisal, usually resulting in proposals, with or without invention, con- 
cerning the policy under review. Such proposals may involve contin- 
uance, revision and improvement, or abandonment of the policy with 
or without substitute. In any case such proposals serve to start the cycle 
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over again to continue its full round, or, in the case of proposal to aban- 
don without substitution, at least to the phase of formal adoption of 
such recommendation to abandon. 

If flexibility and adaptability in procedures are to be maintained, it is 
important that policies be subject to appraisal and possible revision at 
the hands of those who originally affirmed them. The goal of each re- 
vision is the improved formulation of the policy in the direction of 
affording satisfaction to a larger majority of the group or in the direction 
of affording larger satisfaction to a group of equal size. In any case, 
policies, over a period of time, should become somewhat less contro- 
versial though certainly nonetheless crucial to the institution. In this 
fifth and final phase of the cycle, instruments for appraisal will be needed. 
They may be invented, selected, or adapted, and may be of many kinds. 
Reports of results are reasonably to be expected from most if not all of 
the participants in the program which has been carried out. These may 
be formal or informal, written or verbal, but should be organized at 
some point or points into written summaries. Ambiguities and defects 
in the policy as stated should be reported. At every point, recommenda- 
tions should be included concerning the continuance, amendment, or 
rejection of policy upon the basis of the trial to which it has been sub- 
jected. New proposals with supporting materials should also be em- 
bodied in such reports. Adequate appraisal of college policies is, unfor- 
tunately, relatively rare. It seems that many institutions either are 
incapable of searching self-scrutiny and self-evaluation in matters of 
policy, or that they are unwilling to face what they might reasonably 
discern under such a rigorous self-examination. Complacency is wide- 
spread and entrenched on college campuses despite the much publicized 
and sometimes significant so-called “experiments” in college education. 
Every college has a set of “policies,” implicit or explicit, upon which it 
operates. They should be subjected to careful, searching, recurrent ex- 
amination. In a well-run institution, the fifth phase of the policy cycle is 
not neglected. 

The word cycle is deliberately chosen to describe the formulation of 
institutional policy. The process should be precisely a cyclic occurrence 
in which each phase appears in due order, sometimes long, sometimes 
short in duration, each one linked with its predecessor and its successor 
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in continuous series. To hasten or to retard the process unduly is to lessen 
its effectiveness. To omit or greatly to neglect a phase is to invite dis- 
aster. The precise names given to the several stages or phases are unim- 
portant, and would not be recognized in many colleges. Nevertheless, 
the process is discernible on almost any campus, sometimes clear, some- 
times obscured, sometimes defined, sometimes hidden, and almost always 
mutilated (perhaps with semblances preserved) in the one-man institu- 
tions. It is interesting to ponder upon cases of administrative difficulty 
in the colleges and upon faculty and student morale in relation to such 
a cycle. 


THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY 


What is the role of the college faculty in the policy cycle? As indi- 
viduals, faculty members may be expected (a) to invent and offer pro- 
posals, (b) to participate in discussion and criticism thereof, (c) to cast 
a vote upon the proposal, (d) to accede to majority decision during a 
period of trial, (e) to assume and faithfully fulfill assigned duties during 
the period, (f) to exercise discretion in the application of policy to indi- 
vidual cases or instances, (g) to contribute techniques and procedures 
to the better implementation of the policy, (/) to render an intelligently 
critical report upon the activities engaged in and upon outcomes ob- 
served, and (i) to offer recommendations, with or without new proposals. 

In performing his duties under (a), (b), (c), (4), and (i) a faculty 
member may—indeed, is—obligated to be as individualistically inventive 
and critical as possible and the college may wisely refrain from imposing 
any restrictions upon its faculty members in these activities. Actually, 
the institution may profitably foster and encourage wide individual free- 
dom and individual enterprise in these matters. In his obligations under 
(d), (e), (f), and (g), however, the individual is obviously expected to 
temper personal and individual inclinations in the direction and in the 
interests of achieving optimum results from institutionally adopted 
policies. So long as he remains a member of the institution, he is under 
obligation so to modify, if need be, his individual actions. This is as it 
should be, and is in no sense to say that, within the framework set by 
adopted policy, he may not utilize his genius, if any, and certainly his 
ingenuity in preparing instruments, techniques, and procedures and in 
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applying them to cases. It would be a rugged individualist indeed who 
could ask more, so long as restraint is not upon him to “institutionalize” 
his actions and reactions under (a), (4), (c), (b), and (i). Careful 
balance between these two types of individual activities is essential to 
the preservation of both personal and institutional integrity and to the 
development of both personal and institutional effectiveness. 

Group action is especially valuable in refining and improving pro- 
posals, in adopting and placing institutional weight behind proposals, 
and in appraising and reviewing results of action, in short, in phases two, 
three, and five of the policy cycle. Hence, faculty members in groups 
may be expected to function in these activities and the organization of 

the institution should facilitate such functioning. In general, it may be 

said that individual faculty activity is to be expected in every phase of 
the policy cycle, that phases one and four demand individual activity 
almost exclusively, and that phases two, three, and five require group 
activity in which each individual may share. 


THE ROLE OF THE EXPERT 


What is the role of the expert in the policy cycle? It has been said, 
and wisely, that the expert is an excellent servant but a very poor master 
in developing purposes and policies. In all the activities listed as appro- 
priate for the individual, the expert may offer his services to maximum 
effect. In those phases of the policy cycle where individual action is 
paramount, the expert may be given free rein. The expert, by definition, 
is one who is “ready and able by reason of practice and study,” in other 
words, a specialist. He may properly exercise his expertness in devising 
proposals, in presenting materials for refinement, or in criticism of pro- 
posals, in delegating duties, in preparing procedures and techniques, in 
discretionary action on cases under an adopted policy, and in preparing 
reports on the results of policy application. He may counsel at every 
stage, he may warn, advise, persuade, instruct, demonstrate, and sum- 
marize, but he should never decide the course of action. He may and 
should cast his vote (one and one only) in the adoption of policy and 
in the appraisal of policy, but he should have no greater voice at such 
times than any other member of the organization. Decision, as such, 
should be left to action of the group, in which each person, including 
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the expert, should have equal voice and vote. The course of action and 
choice of values should, then, be determined by “lay” action, under 
such “expert” counsel as may be available, since no one member of a 
faculty (not even the expert) can be expert upon nearly all the matters 
of policy which must come before them. In the adoption and appraisal 
of policy, the effort of each and every member of the group should be 
to see the problem whole in its relation to the institution in all of its 
aspects. At such times each member (even the expert) becomes a “gen- 
eralist” to the extent that he achieves this goal. The expert, or specialist, 
may aid in every phase of the cycle, he may not properly choose, as an 
expert, the policy to be followed. To permit him so to do invites many 
difficulties, not the least of which is constant disaffection among those 
classified as non-experts with respect to the policy in question. No ex- 
pert can properly execute institutional policy single handed. He requires 
the co-operation, as noted above, of a considerable majority of his col- 
leagues. A college faculty may be thought of as a collection of experts, 
for each member is presumably a specialist in his own field whether 
that be administration or teaching or algebra or zoology. But when these 
expert individuals meet as a group to adopt or reject a policy which is 
proposed for the college, it is not the prerogative of any member of the 
group—not even of the executive—to make a decision upon the issue 
alone. 


THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE 


It has been indicated that the way of the executive, expert as he may 
and should be in management, is hard. What is his role in the policy 
cycle? Of course, he may propose policies as may any other individual, 
may participate in discussion of them, and so on in much the same 
manner as any other member of the faculty. It is also his function to keep 
the cycle in operation, to observe and in great measure to lead in its 
operation. His sense of timing is of utmost importance, as has already 
been suggested. His the thankless task of smoothing the way, of easing 
the strains, of healing the scars, if any, incident to the process. Specifi- 
cally, as an executive, he may be expected (a) to request, devise, con- 
sider, collate, and prepare proposals for consideration; (b) to bring 
proposals to the attention of appropriate groups and individuals who 
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may be affected by the operation of the policy if adopted or who may 
have special service to perform in refining the proposal; (c) to foment 
and encourage critical and constructive study and discussion of the idea; 
(d) to time the action leading to successive phases of the cycle; (e) to 
supervise or arrange for supervision of the machinery of actual decision 
upon the issue, including the formal hearings and debate, if any, and the 
actual balloting or other process of recording consensus; (f) to exercise 
discretionary mandate and veto power over decisions of faculty groups, 
especially where majorities are very small, or in emergencies or crises, 
with such executive action always subject to being overridden by clear 
majority vote (perhaps two-thirds) of the faculty group over which 
such mandate or veto was exercised; (g) to convey the results of group 
and executive action to other bodies for similar consideration and action, 
as may be desired, as, for example, from faculty to trustees, or con- 
versely; (b) to delegate, or cause delegation, of duties among individuals 
in consonance with approved policies; (i) to aid in interpretation and 
explanation of the policy adopted; (j) to adjust differences, reconcile 
clashes, and hear appeals arising from operation of the adopted policy, 
pending further formal reconsideration or elaboration by the adopting 
groups; (k) to request, consider, collate, and prepare for consideration 
reports upon the operation of the policy; and (/) to bring such reports 
and any additional proposals with respect to the policy before the 
appropriate bodies for consideration of revision, extension, or amend- 
ment. 

Truly the foregoing is a large order. The executive must be an edu- 
cational statesman. He must see that his collection of experts functions 
also as a team, an institutional entity, which requires that he co-ordinate 
the actions and harmonize the assorted temperaments of a galaxy of 
educational prima donnas. He must somehow see that students, faculty, 
and trustees reconcile their all too frequently divergent purposes in their 
relationships with one another. His is no mean task. The decision of the 
trustees should, in any case, be final. Theirs is the largest arena of action 
and theirs the largest responsibility in the typical American college. In 
a democracy it is properly so, at least insofar as trustees are, or can be 
made, truly representative of supporting constituencies and of the public 
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IS THE PROCEDURE DEMOCRATIC? 


Wherein is the process which has been briefly sketched democratic, 
if at all? If the term “administration” be used to refer to all the activities 
of management or to all the functions of the executive, in all phases of 
the policy cycle, is “administration” as here outlined in any sense “demo- 
cratic” administration? It is probably impossible to obtain anything like 
complete agreement upon the characteristics of a democratic procedure, 
Perhaps a certain amount of agreement might be had with respect to the 
proposition that a program, to be truly democratic, must manifest, at a 
minimum, the following attributes: 


1. Derivation of power from the consent of those over whom such 
power is to be exercised; authorization of action by those who are to be 
affected by the taking of such action. 

2. Action resting upon the expressed will of majorities, in which ex- 
pression each individual vote carries equal weight. 

3. Minority acceptance of majority will as the basis for action, pend- 
ing reconsideration and possible modification after a period of trial. 

4. Provision for appeal by individuals or groups for relief from or 
redress for the results of application of majority will, pending such re- 
consideration and possible modification. 

5. Freedom of study, teaching, speaking, exhortation, and persuasion 
—all forms of non-violent proselyting—as means of accomplishing such 
modification. 

6. Exclusion of violence, coercion, intimidation, and concealed ad- 
vocacy (propaganda) as instruments for modifying majority will. 

7. Encouragement of organized minorities, functioning in ways con- 
sistent with 3, 4, and 5, in the effort to test and refine group thought 
and expression. 

8. Provision for periodic systematic retesting of what is majority will. 


If such a general conception of democratic methods be a fair guide, 
then democracy surely enters the policy cycle in the criticism, refine- 
ment, and discussion of proposals, in the actual adoption of policy by 
group action wherein each vote is equal, in the opportunity for appraisal, 
report, and review of the operation of policy, and in the group action 
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for revision and improvement or for rejection after a period of trial. In 
short, democracy enters the picture most clearly in phases two, three, 
and five where every man’s voice may be heard and each man’s vote 
may be counted once. But even in other phases, where individuals are 
equally free to propose, to be heard, to invent techniques and procedures, 
to judge for themselves the excellence of results, to serve in their own 
peculiar expert capacities under competent leader-executives—even in 
these matters the position of the individual is such that personal freedom 
compatible with equal freedom for others is emphasized. And of such 
stuff is democracy made. No one phase of the policy cycle taken alone, 
and no one function or set of functions allocated to any executive, to any 
other expert, or to any faculty group, considered as an isolated element, 
makes the administration of a college democratic. Rather, each such 
unit in relation to others with which it forms a sequence, contributes, 
if conducted in good faith, to a process which, in its totality, meets our 
standards of democratic procedure. Not every separate element, in the 
policy cycle as outlined, can equally justify its inclusion on the basis 
of its contribution to the meeting of these criteria. Indeed, some elements 
may be included, by choice, to offset certain weaknesses and to obviate 
certain dissatisfactions commonly associated with democratic procedures, 
among them a lack of incisive action and a lag in actual performance 
below the highest level of actual knowledge. The process as a whole, 
however, is a democratic process, wherein certain specific acts are 
highly individualistic and involve the exercise of personal discretion. 
These latter are in no wise out of place. Even the democratic way can 
and must, if it is to preserve itself, admit of specialization of function, of 
specific delegation of duties, of individual decision and action in the 
light of policy, of individual action in applying policy to cases, always 
of course with provision for appeal from such action. Any other course 
would seem to involve great duplication of effort, a chaotic pattern of 
procedure, and great lag in accomplishment. From such bewilderment, a 
proper conception and forthright conduct of the policy cycle should 
serve to preserve our colleges. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to observe that no machinery or mechanism 
of college operation, however complete, can circumvent the intent or 
forestall the effects of action by incompetent, vain, or vicious persons. 
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Conversely, men of high purpose can and do accomplish results unmind- 
ful or in spite of inadequate and hampering mechanisms. The situation 
greatly to be desired is one in which men and machinery both lend them- 
selves smoothly to achievement of purposes. And there is no time s0 
propitious for devising favorable and facilitating machinery than under 
the régime of men who do not make such machinery most necessary, 
The time to set desirable patterns of procedure is the time when 

are least needed. Able and fair persons follow desirable and effective 
paths of action without their having been institutionalized or formally 
patterned. And that is precisely the time at which to press for the setting 
of the pattern, against a day of less able and acceptable leadership. 

In setting the policies upon which a college shall proceed, the wisdom 
of all participants in the enterprise should be utilized to the full. In 
undertaking the conduct of the policy cycle here outlined, college execu- 
tives and college faculties can find both a severe challenge and a gratify- 
ing opportunity. To refuse the one or to neglect the other is almost 
certain to prove equally embarrassing in the long run. Making and re- 
making college policies is a task requiring educational leadership of the 
highest order—a task for co-operative effort under the guidance of edu- 
cational statesmen. Let our college faculties and our college executives 
rise to that stature! 
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The World Congress at 
Teachers College 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


por World Congress on Education for Citizenship in a Democracy, 
which will meet at Teachers College on August 15, 16, and 17, 1939, 
is a logical outgrowth of a number of developments in Teachers College 
during the past few years. 

In a democracy the major educational decisions in the last analysis will 
be made by the people. Only in an autocracy can such power be vested 
in any one class or group or clique. In the past the people of the United 
States have determined what educational program they want, and no 
doubt they will continue to guard this right in the future. This means 
that the forces of education and the forces of the lay public must under- 
stand each other and work together. 

But a rift has been developing between the public and the schools. Part 
of this rift has been caused by the change in the way we live. When the 
units of school administration were small and policies were largely deter- 
mined by the community, neighborly contacts afforded the means of 
communication between the public and the schools. But educational 
administration is becoming centralized in larger units, in the big cities and 
states. Educational issues have become increasingly complex. The depres- 
sion widened the rift because it gave the schools a more difficult service 
to render to a larger number of pupils, and it made the public restive 
under the burden of school costs. The pressure once exerted by the lay- 
men in direct contact with the school authorities in the country store 
began to be applied to school boards and legislatures, not by laymen act- 
ing alone, but by great national organizations acting as pressure groups. 

It was first thought, at Teachers College, that we might begin to heal 
this rift by bringing educators and laymen together; and this was the 
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objective that Director Paul R. Mort had in mind when he called the first 
of his Lay Conferences five years ago. From the interchange of ideas 
among educators and laymen it was plain to see that some of the oppo- 
sition of opinion on educational policies had its roots in prejudice and 
ignorance on both sides. Laymen who have attended several conferences 
now have a different attitude toward education. Educators who have 
attended several conferences now have a clearer understanding of the 
problems of the layman. Teachers College has received many inquiries 
from educational institutions and lay groups all over the United States 
wishing to learn about the Lay Conferences and asking advice as to how 
to organize and administer them. The movement is certain to spread. 

But we were convinced that the informal liaison between individual 
laymen and individual educators was not enough. We saw the need of a 
movement which would be nation-wide. Studying the relationship of the 
lay public and the schools in its larger aspects made it apparent that 
attention should be paid to the great lay organizations which in effect 
act as pressure groups. Laymen in these associations are sensitive to cer- 
tain educational problems. They adopt certain definite policies. These 
policies they urge upon legislatures and school boards, and from the 
opposition of these pressures come many educational decisions. How 
much better it would be to have pressures exerted and decisions made, 
not in ignorance and prejudice, but after laymen and educators have 
worked and studied and thought together! 

Hence we formulated a plan to approximate under modern conditions 
the easy means of communication between the public and the schools 
which once had existed in the New England school district. The proposal 
was to invite each of the leading lay organizations officially to appoint a 
Committee on Public Education. These Committees would then meet 
with a National Committee representing the schools, the colleges, and the 
universities. They could work together by correspondence, by visiting 
one another’s associations, by co-operative prosecution of research, and 
by occasional meetings. It would be expected that the members of these 
committees would continue for several years so that there would be a 
growing understanding of opposing points of view and of conflicting 
philosophies. 

The next problem was to secure a National Committee on Education. 
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After consultation with officers of various educational associations and 
with those who are most familiar with the practical field, a list was 
evolved, composed of leading superintendents of schools, state superin- 
tendents, high school principals, supervisors, deans of schools of educa- 
tion, and presidents of teachers colleges, colleges, and universities. It was 
of course possible to invite only a few of the many who should have been 
included; and it is our plan to expand this committee or to alternate 
membership. 

Some of these committees have now been officially appointed. Others 
are in process of formation. 

The most important problem which faces civilization today is the 
preservation and advancement of democracy. It is most critical in Europe. 
It is no less critical here at home. Consultation last spring with the leaders 
of England and France revealed the greatest concern. Consultation with 
leaders in our own country shows no less anxiety. It was therefore re- 
solved to devote the first meeting of these combined committees to an 
exploration of the problem of education for citizenship, and because the 
problem is not one confined to our nation alone, but in fact is funda- 
mental to the world conflict of today, we decided to consider the problem 
as a world problem. Since those who form the meeting are officially 
appointed delegates, the proper designation for the meeting, then, is a 
Congress; hence the term World Congress. 

The plan is to hold a general meeting on Tuesday morning, August 15, 
at which time a number of most distinguished leaders will outline the 
problem and discuss its importance. The meeting of the afternoon of 
August 15 will be limited to the officially appointed committees, at which 
time the issues in education for democracy will be discussed, and the 
general plan for the seminars will be laid out. Tuesday evening will be 
reserved for dinners of the constituent committees, meeting that evening 
for the only time as committees. Wednesday will be devoted to seminars. 
Each of these seminars, consisting of from ten to twenty persons repre- 
senting a cross section of the entire Congress, will consider one phase of 
the problem of education for citizenship. Each will be presided over by 
a member of the faculty of Teachers College who is a trained discussion 
leader. Material bearing upon the discussions will be prepared in advance. 
If expert advice and information are needed, experts will be invited to 
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attend. On Wednesday evening it is proposed to have a dinner for the 
entire Congress and their guests, at which there will be addresses by 
distinguished speakers. Thursday will be devoted to further sessions of 
the seminars, to the collections of their findings, and to a report to all 
the delegates assembled in one group. At this meeting it is hoped that 
there will be clear statement of the areas of agreement and proposals for 
further study and investigation in the areas of disagreement. It is also 
hoped that there can be developed suggestions for the implementation of 
any program for education for citizenship in a democracy upon which 
there is substantial agreement. Thursday evening will be devoted toa 
great public meeting to bring problems and suggestions to the attention 
of the American people. It has also been proposed to hold public meetings 
at the same time as the closed seminars, although final plans have not yet 
been approved. 

I shall be chairman of the Congress, President Butler has consented to 
act as honorary chairman, Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, who is chairman 
of the Lay Council, is vice-chairman of the Congress, and Mr. C. J. 
Langley will be executive secretary. An Executive Committee, composed 
of some twelve to eighteen laymen and educators, is in process of forma- 
tion. It is also proposed to have an Advisory Committee, slightly larger 
in size, consisting of laymen and educators who will advise with regard 
to the details of the Congress. We are inviting a number of representative 
leaders of American life to form Sponsoring Committees, one to repre- 
sent education, the other to represent the public. 

The immediate administration of the Congress is to be vested in a com- 
mittee composed of Professor Thomas H. Briggs as chairman, assisted by 
Professors Will French and Lyman Bryson. The administrative scheme 
has four divisions: 1. Program, 2. Local administration, 3. Official com- 
mittees, 4. Continuation and implementation. 

The Program Division, under the direction of Professor Briggs, has 
prepared a preliminary draft of the program. It proposes further con- 
sultation with the Lay Council and Trustees, with the participating asso- 
ciations, the faculty of Teachers College, the students of Teachers 
College, and the Advisory Committee of the Congress. This will include 
the final determination of the topics to be discussed by each seminar. 
The question of the organization of the seminars, the preparation of pre- 
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liminary materials, preliminary meetings of selected delegates, and the 
training of seminar leaders, will be under the direction of Professor 
Bryson. 

In the local administration Mr. Arthur V. Linden will assist Professor 
Briggs in the detailed arrangements for promotion and publicity, dinners 
and luncheons, and reception and entertainment of guests. 

One task of utmost importance is to secure the proper co-operation of 
the various lay associations. We are requesting Mr. Langley to give his 
time to making contacts with the business and professional groups. For 
the second semester Professor Frank W. Cyr will work with the agri- 
cultural groups, and Dr. Imogene Neer Cowles with the women’s or- 
ganizations. The relationship with labor will be the responsibility of 
Professor Edwin A. Lee. Professor French and I will form the educa- 
tional groups. Professors Briggs and French will together have charge 
of planning for the publication of proceedings, and extension and 
implementation of the work of the Congress. 

It must be remembered that great as is our interest in training for citi- 
zenship in a democracy, we also have the definite purpose of re-estab- 
lishing an easy means of communication between the public and the 
schools. Not that we shall create one huge pressure group. There will 
continue to be many. But it is our hope that some of the causes of division 
and weakness in our country can be eliminated at their source. The 
Congress and the idea of interaction of committees are logical outgrowths 
of the purpose of Teachers College, which is to improve conditions of 
American life by having better schools and better teachers, by sub- 
stituting understanding and sympathy for ignorance and prejudice. 
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New Studies in Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REGISTER OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL FULFILLMENT OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Second Annual Supplement, 1938 


The first annual supplement to the Register appeared in the March, 1938 
TeacHERS CoLtece Recorp. The present compilation forms the second 
annual supplement. With it is included a subject index to both supplements, 
covering dissertations accepted January, 1937 through December, 1938. 


59- 


61. 


62. 


63. 


ALTENBURG, WeEsT JosEPH 


A study of a method of measuring muscle compressibility. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Ann Arbor press, 1938. 61p. 


Basey, ANNA Mary 

Americans in Russia, 1776-1917; a study of the American travelers 
in Russia from the American revolution to the Russian revolution. 
New York, Comet press, 1938. 175p. 


BENNETT, CHESTER CLARKE 
An inquiry into the genesis of poor reading. New York, Teachers 
college, 1938. 139p. [TCCE 755]* 


Bair, GLENN Myers 

Mentally superior and inferior children of junior and senior high 
school age; a comparative study of their backgrounds, interests, 
and ambitions. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 87p. [TCCE 
766]* 


Bair, HERBERT FRANCIS 

Certain physical education facilities in eastern junor and senior high 
schools, years 1927 and 1928; criteria for gymnasiums, offices and 
service rooms. New York, Barnes, 1938. 174p. 


* Dissertations published by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College as numbers 
of the series Teachers College, Contributions to Education. 
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Published also without thesis note, under title: Physical educational 
facilities for the modern junior and senior high school. 


Bonp, Eva 
Reading and ninth grade achievement. New York, Teachers college, 
1938. 61p. [TCCE 756]* 


Brown, Ernest Epwarp 
The selection and education of Oklahoma high school teachers. 
Oklahoma City, Harlow publishing corporation, 1938. 211p. 


CHRISTIANSON, HELEN MARGUERITE 

Bodily rhythmic movements of young children in relation to 
rhythm in music; an analytical study of an organized curriculum 
in bodily rhythms, including potential and functioning aspects in 
selected nursery school, kindergarten, and first grade groups. New 
York, Teachers college, 1938. 196p. [TCCE 736]* 


Core, Mary IsaBELLE 

Cooperation between the faculty of the campus elementary training 
school and the other departments of teachers colleges and normal 
schools. New York, Teachers college, 1939. 168p. 

To be published as [TccE 746]* 


CouLBouRN, JOHN 


Selection of teachers in large city school systems. New York, 
Teachers college, 1938. 177p. [TCCE 740]* 


Davies, JosepH 

Fundamentals of housing study; a determination of factors basic to 
an understanding of American housing problems. New York, 
Teachers college, 1938. 355p. [TCCE 759]* 


Dunstan, JoHN LESLIE 

A study of some factors making for the continued a of 
individuals in the program of a city church, with particular atten- 
tion to the adolescent-adult transition. Honolulu, T. H., 1938. 
201p. 


Fawcett, Haroip Pascor 

The nature of proof; a description and evaluation of certain pro- 
cedures used in a senior high school to develop an understanding 
of the nature of proof. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 146p. 
Published also as the thirteenth yearbook of the National council 
of teachers of mathematics, 1938. 


Frost, S. E., Jr. 
Is American radio democratic? A study of the American system of 
radio regulation, control, and operation as related to the democratic 
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way of life with emphasis upon its educational aspects. Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1937. 233p. 
Published also without thesis note. 


GELLERMANN, WILLIAM 
The American legion as educator. New York, Teachers college, 
1938. 280p. [TCCE 743]* 


Haccerty, HELEN RutuH 

Certain factors in the professional education of women teachers of 
physical education. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 87p, 
741]* 


Harpy, SAMUEL FARKAS 
A study of education in the Civilian conservation corps camps of: 
the Second corps area, April 1933-March 1937. Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Edwards brothers, inc., 1938. 264p. | 


Herser, Howarp TILGHMAN 

The influence of the Public works administration on school building 
construction in New York state, 1933-1936. New York, Teachers 
college, 1938. 107p. [TCCE 762]* 


Ho tuts, ERNEsT VICTOR 

Philanthropic foundations and higher education. New York, 
Columbia university press, 1938. 365p. 

Published also without thesis note. 


Hott, ANDREW Davip 
The struggle for a state system of public schools in Tennessee, 1903- 
1936. New York, Teachers college, 1938. s5o02p. [TCCE 753]* 


Hutto, Louis Epcar 
Measurement of the velocity factor and of athletic power in high 
school boys. Ann Arbor, Mich., Ann Arbor press, 1938. 29p. 


Jounson, JoHN THEODORE 

The relative merits of three methods of subtraction; an experimental 
comparison of the decomposition method of subtraction with the 
equal additions method and the Austrian method. New York, 
Teachers college, 1938. 76p. [TCCE 738]* 


Kanc_Ley, Lucy 


Poetry preferences in the junior high school. New York, Teachers 
college, 1938. 153p. [TCCE 758]* 


Kettoce, Minerva B. 
A study of vitamin B, requirement. Watertown, S. Dak. Grow 
& Hinds; 1938. 29p. 
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. Kunn, Errie GrorGine 


The pronunciation of vowel sounds; an evaluation of practice 
material for college freshmen. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 
86p. 757]* 


Lazar, NATHAN 

The importance of certain concepts and laws of logic for the study 
and teaching of geometry. New York, 1938. 67p. 

Published also without thesis note. 


Locir, lonA MARGARET ROBERTSON 

Careers for women in journalism; a personnel study of 881 women 
experienced as salaried writers in journalism, advertising, publicity, 
and promotion. Scranton, Pa., International textbook company, 
1938. 320p. 

McFarLanp, MarGcaret BEALL 

Relationships between young sisters as revealed in their overt 
responses. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 230p. (Child 
development monographs. Monograph no. 23) 

Published also without thesis note. 


Maricie, Vicror NEAL 

The omg eren J training plan, a method of selecting, placing, and 
training Y.M.C.A. secretaries. New York, Association press, 1938. 
96p. 

Moor, ARTHUR PRICHARD 

The library-museum of music and dance; a study of needs and 


resources, leading to suggestions for an educational program. New 
York, Teachers college, 1938. 186p. [TCCE 750]* 


Murray, TERESA GERTRUDE, SISTER 

Vocational guidance in Catholic secondary schools; a study of de- 
velopment and present status. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 
163p. [TCCE 754]* 


O’Connor, ZENA CATHERINE 

The runaway boy in the correctional school. New York, Teachers 
college, 1938. 78p. [TCCE 742]* 

Patty, WILLIAM LovELL 

A study of mechanism in education; an examination of the curri- 
culum-making devices of Franklin Bobbitt, W. W. Charters, and 


C. C. Peters from the — of view of relativistic pragmatism. 
New York, Teachers college, 1938. 183p. [TCCE 739]* 


. Pickett, HALe CLIFrorp 


An analysis of proofs and solutions of exercises used in plane 
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geometry tests. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 120p. [Toce 
747]* 


93. Piucct, Domis Epwarp 
History of Greek play production in American colleges and uni- 
versities from 1881 to 1936. New York, Teachers college, 1938, 
175p. [TCCE 752]* 


94. Rasson, GRACE RUBIN 
The influence of analytical pre-study in memorizing piano music, 
New York, 1937. 53p. (Archives of psychology, no. 220) 
Published also without thesis note. 


95. Simpson, Ray HAMILL 
A study of those who influence and of those who are influenced 
in discussion. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 89p. [tToce 
748]* 


96. SMITH, BUNNIE OTHANEL 
; Logical aspects of educational measurement. New York, Columbia 
university press, 1938. 182p. 


97. SmMuTS, ADRIAAN JOSIAS 
The education of adolescents in South Africa. Cape Town, Juta, 


1938) 283p. 


98. SPENCER, DouGLas 
Fulcra of conflict, a new approach to personality measurement. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, World book company, 1938. 307p. 


The first textbooks in American history and their compiler, John 


| | 99. SPIESEKE, ALICE WINIFRED 
M’Culloch. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 135p. [TCCE 744]* 


100. STANTON, Mi_pRED BAcon 
Mechanical ability of deaf children. New York, Teachers college, 
1938. 65p. [TCCE 751]* 


101. STRATEMEYER, CLARA 
Supervision in German elementary education, 1918-1933. New 
York, Teachers college, 1938. 172p. [TCCE 734]* 


i 102. STRICKLAND, RUTH GERTRUDE 

A study of the possibilities of graphs as a means of instruction in 
the first four grades of the elementary school. New York, Teachers 

college, 1938. 172p. [TCCE 745]* 


103. THIELE, Cart Louis 
i The contribution of generalization to the learning of the addition 
i} facts. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 84p. [TCCE 763]* 
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CE 104. Troup, EVELYN 

A comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of per- 
sonality development in twenty pairs of identical twins. Province- 
town, Mass., The Journal press, 1938. p. (461}-556. 


7 Published also as Genetic psychology monographs, v. 20, p. (461)- 
556. 

105. VARTY, JONATHAN WILLARD 
. Manuscript writing and spelling achievement, with special reference 
” to the second and third grades. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 

63p. 749]* 

106. WELLMAN, ROWENA 
ed An examination of certain factors involved in the reporting and 
transcribing of stenographic materials. York?) 1937. 1115p. 


107. WILLIAMS, JOHN PAUL 

Social adjustment in Methodism; the adjustment of the Methodist 
Dia Episcopal church to the changing needs of its constituency, as 
illustrated by a survey of the opinions of Methodists living in and 
near Springfield, Massachusetts. New York, Teachers college, 1938. 
131p. [TCCE 765]* 


| 
SUBJECT INDEX 
First and Second Annual Supplements 
1937-1938 
~ The numbers refer to items in the Supplements, not to pages. 
Acceleration: 1 Selection of teachers: 68 
Achievement tests: 64 State: 78 
Addition: 103 Supervision: 101 
Adjustment: 25, 51, 55, 107 Tax management: 58 ' 
Administration Teachers colleges and normal 
Ww Buildings: 63, 76 schools: 6, 22, 36 
City: 68 Adult education: 28 
Curriculum: 39 Africa, South: 97 
in Fuel management: 30 Agricultural education: 40 
. Law and legislation: 78 Alabama: 45 
Personnel: 44 Alcott, Amos Bronson: 20 
Promotion: 1 Algebra: 3, 42 
Rural schools: 45 American history | 
Secondary schools: 45 Textbooks: 99 
Secretarial 


assistance: 6 American legion: 73 { 
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Americans in Russia: 60 

Anthropometry: 59 

Approximate computation: 3 

Arithmetic: 80, 103 

Athletics: 24, 38, 79 

Attitude: 33 

Basketball: 24 

Behavior: 37, 51, 57, 86 

Bilingualism: 2 

Bobbitt, John Franklin: 91 

Book selection: 28 

Boys: 18, 90 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union church of 
Bay Ridge: 70 

Buchanan Co., Va.: 23 

Buildings: 63, 76 

Camping: 41 

Careers for women: 85 

Catholic secondary schools: 89 

Character education: 5 

Character tests: 55, 98 

Charters, Werrett Wallace: 91 

Chemistry: 13, 18 

Child development: 27, 37, 51, 55; 
57, 62, 66, 86, 104 

Children’s village, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.: 90 

China: 56 

Church activities: 9, 19, 70 

Church and society: 107 

Civilian conservation corps: 75 

Class struggle: 48 

College dramatics: 93 

College entrance examination board: 
42 

College entrance requirements: 42 

College professors and instructors: 26 

College teaching: 26 

Curriculum 

Elementary schools: 4, 35, 39 
Rural schools: 23 

Curriculum construction: 35, 91 

Curriculum materials: 40 

Dance: 88 

Deaf children: 100 


Delinquent children: go 
Discussion: 95 
Dramatics: 93 
Economic conditions: 48 
Economics, Mathematical: 21 
Edenwald school for boys, New 
York: 43 
Educational psychology 
Adjustment: 25, 51, 55 
Attitude: 33 
Behavior: 37, 51, 57, 86 
Deaf children: 100 
Delinquent children: go 
Discussion: 95 
Gifted children: 62 
Graphic methods: 16, 102 
Individual differences: 14, 27, 47, 
62 
Influence: 95 
Interest: 27, 62, 81 
Leadership: 95 
Learning: 47, 53, 94, 103 
Personality: 37, 54, 55, 104 
Prejudices: 33 
Problem children: 51 
Reading: 27, 61 
Siblings: 86, 104 
Spelling: 47 
Subnormal children: 43, 62 
Sympathy: 37 
Tests and measurements: 2, 14, 24, 
435 47, 55, 62, 64, 79, 92, 96, 98, 
100, 104 
Twins: 104 
Elementary education: 4, 12, 35, 39 
§7, 101, 102, 105 
Endowments: 77 
Energy metabolism: 50 
English literature: 81 
Environment: 2, 25, 34, 51, 55, 6 
Faculty cooperation: 67 
Family life, Education for: 9 
Family relationships: 51, 55, 86 


Federal emergency administration of 


public works: 76 
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Fellowship training plan: 87 
Fellowships: 49 
Finance: 58 
France: 13 
Fuel management: 30 
Geometry: 71, 84 
Geometry, Plane: 92 
Germany: 4, I1, 101 
Gifted children: 62 
Girl reserve movement: 52 
Girls: 18 
Graphic methods: 16, 102 
Greek plays: 93 
Group discussion: 95 
Guidance: 26, 41, 51, 89 
Gymnasiums: 63 
Handicapped: 43, 51, 62, 90, 100 
Hastings-on-Hudson, Junior-senior 
high school: 25 
Heating: 30 
Heimatkunde: 4 
High school students: 14, 25, 62, 81 
High schools: 25, 63 
Higher education: 15, 26, 56, 77, 93 
Administration: 6, 22, 36 
Faculty cooperation: 67 
Student aid: 49 
Students: 54, 95 
Teacher training: 4, 7, 17, 22, 31, 
3, 46, 65, 74 
History 
Textbooks: 99 
History of education 
College dramatics: 93 
Higher education: 26 
In 
New Hampshire: 7 
Pennsylvania: 29 
Tennessee: 78 
Teacher training: 7 
Textbooks: 99 
Theories: 20 
Home economics: 32 
Home environment: 2, 25, 51, 55, 62 
Home work: 12 
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Housing: 69 
Houston, Tex.: 39 
Individual differences: 14, 27, 47, 62 
Industrial education: 43 
Influence: 95 
Integration: 39 
Intellect: 14 
Intelligence tests: 14, 62 
Interests of children: 27, 62, 81 
Intramural athletics: 38 
Italians: 2 
Jews: 2 
Journalism: 85 
Junior high schools: 25, 32, 81 
Law and legislation: 78 
Leadership: 95 
Learning: 47, 53, 94, 103 
Libraries: 88 
Logic: 84 
M’Culloch, John: 99 
Manuscript writing: 105 
Massachusetts: 63 
Mathematical economics: 21 
Mathematics: 3, 80, 103 
Teaching: 21, 84, 92 
Mechanical ability tests: 43, 100 
Mechanical efficiency: 50 
Mechanism in education: 91 
Memory: 94 
Mental tests: 2 
Metabolism: 50 
Methodist Episcopal church: 107 
Money management: 32 
Motor skills: 24, 79 
Mountain whites: 23, 34 
Muscle compressibility: 59 
Muscle velocity: 79 
Museums: 88 
Music: 88 
Memorizing: 94 
Psychology: 66, 94 
Music education: 31 
New England: 26 
New Hampshire: 7 
New Jersey: 63 
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New Jersey state teachers college, 


Trenton: 83 


Psychology: 27, 61 
Tests: 64 


New York (State): 36, 44, 63, 76 Reformatories: 44, 90 


New York (City): 2, 12, 14, 43, 51 
New York state teachers college, 


Buffalo: 17 
Nutrition: 59, 82 
Occupations: 26, 85 
Oklahoma: 65 
Parent education: 9 
Patriotism: 73 
Penal education: 44 
Pennsylvania: 29, 63 
Pennsylvania state college: 54 
Performance tests: 100 
Personality: 37, 54, 55, 95, 104 
Personality tests: 55, 98, 104 
Personnel administration: 44 
Peters, Charles Clinton: 91 
Philanthropic foundations: 77 
Philippine Islands: 10 


Philosophy of education: 9, 20, 35, 


48, 91 
Phonetics: 83 
Physical ability tests: 24, 79 
Physical — 11, 38, 54, 56, 


63, 74, 7 


Physically children: 100 


Physics: 13 

Piano music: 94 

Poetry preferences: 81 
Pragmatism: 91 

Prejudices: 33 

Prisons: 44 

Private secretaries: 6 
Problem children: 51 
Profession, Choice of: 26, 85 
Promotion: 1 
Pronunciation: 83 

Proof: 71 

Propaganda: 73 

Public works administration: 76 
Radio: 72 

Readers: 10 

Reading: 27, 61, 64 


Retardation: 1 

Rhythm: 66 

Rorschach test: 104 

Runaway boys: go 

Rural schools: 23, 45, 46 

Rural sociology: 34 

Russia: 13, 60 

Scholarships: 49 

School buildings: 63, 76 

School law: 78 

Science: 13, 57 

Secondary education: 8, 13, 18, 45, 
71, 89, 97 

Secretaries, Private: 6 

Shorthand: 106 

Siblings: 86, 104 

Social and economic backgrounds: 
2, 25, 51, 55, 62 

Social conditions: 48 

Social development of children: 37, 
86 

Social sciences: 21, 40, 48 

Sociology, Rural: 34 

South Africa: 97 

Southern Appalachian regions: 34 

Speech: 83 

Spelling: 47, 105 

Springfield, Mass.: 107 

Statistics: 16, 102 

Stenographers: 106 

Student aid: 49 

Student teaching: 22, 36 

Students: 14, 25, 54, 62, 81, 95 

Study groups: 28 

Subnormal children: 43, 62 

Subtraction: 80 

Supervision: 101 

Sympathy: 37 

Taxation for education: 58 

Teacher training: 7, 67 

Elementary school teachers: 4, 17; 

36, 46 
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In 
Germany: 4 
New Hampshire: 7 
New York (State): 36 
Oklahoma: 65 
Music: 31 
Physical education: 74 
Rural school teachers: 46 
Science: 17 
Secondary school teachers: 65 
Student teaching: 22, 36 
Teachers 
Rating: 8 
Selection and appointment: 65, 68 
Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity: 49 
Teachers colleges and normal schools: 
7, 17, 46, 65, 67 
Administration: 6, 22, 36 
Tennessee: 78 
Tests and measurements: 2, 47, 96 
Achievement tests: 64 
Character tests: 55, 98, 104 
Geometry tests: 92 
Intelligence tests: 2, 14, 62 
Mechanical ability tests: 43, 100 


Personality tests: 55, 98, 104 
Physical ability tests: 24, 79 
Reading tests: 64 
Rorschach test: 104 
Texas: 58 
Textbooks: 99 
Twins: 104 
Union church of Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn: 70 
Universities and colleges: 15, 26, 56, 
65, 77, 93 
Vaux, Roberts: 29 
Velocity: 79 
Virginia: 23 
Visual education: 102 
Vitamins: 82 
Vocabulary: 10 
Vocational education: 75 
Vocational guidance: 26, 89 
Vowel sounds: 83 
Women teachers: 74 
Young men’s Christian associations: 
87 
Young women’s Christian associa- 
tions: §2 
Youth: 70, 75, 97 


College & Alumni Notes 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College on Thursday, February 
16, 1939, the following action was taken: 

The death of Mr. DeForest Stull, As- 
sociate in Teaching of Social Science, on 
December 10, 1938, was reported. 

The following leaves of absence were 
reported: Academic year, 1939-40, Profes- 
sor Karl W. Bigelow (honorary), Profes- 
sor Belle Northrup; Winter Session, 
Professor Mabel Carney; Spring Session, 
Professor Belle Boas. 

The resignation of Dean Emeritus James 
E. Russell as a member of the Board of 
Trustees was reluctantly accepted, and he 
was appointed Trustee Emeritus, as of 
this date. 

The following promotions, effective July 
I, 1939, were approved: William L. 
Hughes, Ph.D., from Associate Professor 
to Professor of Physical Education; Ralph 
B. Spence, Ph.D., from Associate Professor 
to Professor of Education; Mary E. Town- 
send, Ph.D., from Associate Professor to 
Professor of History; James L. Mursell, 
Ph.D., from Associate Professor to Profes- 
sor of Education; George T. Renner, Ph.D., 
from Associate Professor to Professor of 
Geography; William B.Featherstone, Ph.D., 
from Associate Professor to Professor of 
Education; Magdalene E. Kramer, Ph.D., 
from Assistant Professor to Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech; Walter E. Hager, Ph.D., 
Associate Director of Student Personnel— 
Secretary of Teachers College, as Assistant 
Professor of Education. 

Otto P. Schinnerer, Assistant Professor 


of German in Columbia College, and 
Frank Callcott, Assistant Professor of 
Spanish in Columbia University, were ap- 
pointed to seats in the Faculty of Teachers 
College, effective September 1, 1939. 

The following appointments to the rank 
of Professor Emeritus were approved: 
Professor William C. Bagley, Ph.D., Ed.D, 
as Professor Emeritus of Education, from 
and after July 1, 1940, with leave of ab- 
sence during the academic year 1939-40; 
Professor Peter W. Dykema, MLL., as 
Professor Emeritus of Music Education, 
from and after July 1, 1940, with leave of 
absence during the academic year 1939-40; 
Professor Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D., as Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Bacteriology, from and 
after February 1, 1940, with leave of ab- 
sence during the Winter Session 1939-40. 

The appointment of Irving Lorge, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Education, as Execu- 
tive Officer of the Institute of Educational 
Research, Division of Psychology, effec- 
tive July 1, 1939, was approved. 

An expenditure budget of $3,290,347.50 
for the maintenance and operation 
Teachers College and its allied activities 
for the fiscal year 1939-40 was approved. 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


On February 15 Professor Harold F. 
Clark spoke on the topic “Consumer Co- 
operatives” at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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At the Cleveland meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on February 
25, Professor Clark discussed “The Impor- 
tance of Economic Education to Training 
Citizens in a Democracy,” and on the same 
day he addressed the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators on “Does 
Education Pay Its Own Way?” 


Professor Clark and Professor Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck have accepted appointment to 
the committee responsible for the Feb- 
ruary, 1940 issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research, which will deal with 
social backgrounds of education. Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner is chairman of the 
committee. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


On February 6 Professor George W. Hart- 
mann addressed a group of teachers and 
parents at Rye Country Day School, Rye, 
N. Y., on the topic “Main Currents in Con- 
temporary Psychology.” 


DIVISION II 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Administration of Public School 
Systems 


The administration Club met at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. George D. Strayer 
in Riverdale, N. Y., on February 18. Profes- 
sor Helen Judy-Bond addressed the Club 
on the subject “Changing Conceptions of 
Home Economics Education.” A discussion 
period and social hour followed. 


Professor Strayer addressed the third Gen- 
eral Session of the convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, held in Cleveland on February 27. 
His topic was “Changing Conceptions of 
Educational Administration.” On February 


28 he participated in a discussion group of 
the National Council of Education con- 
sidering the recent report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

In connection with the convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Professor Strayer attended a 
luncheon meeting of the Harvard Alumni 
Association on March 1, and spoke on 
“The Structure and Administration of 
Education.” 


Professor John K. Norton presided over a 
meeting of the Committee on Government 
and Educational Finance of the American 
Council on Education held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 30. 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman has re- 
appointed Professor N. L. Engelhardt as a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the 
Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y. Con- 
firmation of the appointment was made 
by the Senate on January 24. 


Mr. C. B. Manley, who majored in Edu- 
cational Administration at Teachers Col- 
lege and was formerly Principal of the 
Horace Mann Junior High School in 
Tulsa, Okla., has been elected principal of 
the new Will Rogers High School in 
Tulsa. This school has been planned with 
the needs of a modern curriculum program 


in mind and is one of two new schools in 
Tulsa. 


The Influence of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration on School Building Construc- 
tion in New York State, 1933-1936, the 
Doctor’s. dissertation of Howard T. 
Herber, has been published by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. Dr. 
Herber is superintendent of schools at 
Malverne, N. Y. 


Mr. George H. Gatje has been advanced 
from the position of principal of the Bay 
Shore, L. 1, High School to the super- 
intendency of the Bay Shore Public 
Schools. Mr. Gatje is completing his work 
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for the Doctor of Education degree at 
Teachers College. 


During February the Commission on Edu- 
cation in Correctional Institutions in the 
State of New York, which includes sev- 
eral members of the Teachers College 
faculty, had on display in Russell Hall 
Library curriculum materials prepared in 
the prisons and reformatories of the State 
of New York. These represented the prog- 
ress which has been made thus far in prepa- 
ration of teaching materials for correctional 
institutions in the country. Special atten- 
tion was called to the materials on social 
education and to those on vocational edu- 
cation, which were prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Glenn M. Kendall and 
Mr. Howard L. Briggs, respectively, both 
of the State Department of Correction, 
Albany, N. Y. The exhibit was sanctioned 
by State Commissioner of Correction Ed- 
ward P. Mulrooney, and the Director of 
Education for the State Department of 
Correction, Dr. Walter M. Wallack. 


Professor Engelhardt addressed the Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors Association 
in Harrisburg, Pa., February 3 on the 
topic “Planning the Modern School Plant.” 


During the Cleveland convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Professor Engelhardt was the dis- 
cussion leader for the Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday afternoon group meetings 
listed under Division III: Group A—The 
Problems of Public School Business Ad- 
ministration; Group B—The Place of the 
School Board in the Administration of 
Education; and Group C—Planning the 
School Building for the Future School. He 
was also a member of the panel meeting on 
Thursday afternoon at which the major 
ideas and questions beought out during 
the convention were summarized. Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker presided at 
this meeting. 

While in Cleveland Professor Engelhardt 


addressed the Kiwanis Club of East Cleve. 
land at a luncheon on February 27, His 
subject was “Working Together for the 
Improvement of Public Education.” 


Education within Prison Walls, by Walter 
M. Wallack, Glenn M. Kendall, and 
Howard L. Briggs, has been published re. 
cently by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. Publication of this vol- 
ume was made possible by a gift of five 
hundred dollars from Mr. Sam A, 
Lewisohn. 


Administration of Secondary 
Schools 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs gave three 
talks on March 10 and 11 before the 
Southern Institute of Education at New 
Orleans. This Institute was sponsored by 
the New Orleans Public School Alliance, 
The New Orleans Public School Board, 
The Public School Teachers of Orleans 
Parish, the Tulane Society for the Study 
of Education, and the Graduate School of 
Tulane University. Dean William F. Rus- 
sell also addressed the Institute. 


During the past semester Professor E. K. 
Fretwell has been working with the 
teachers of the high school at Middletown, 
N. Y., of which Mr. Frederick P. Singer 
is principal, in developing the program of 
that institution. 


Professor Will French attended the meet- 
ing of the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Committee for Co-operation in Im- 
plementing Secondary Education, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., January 27. 
Plans were formulated for a study to de- 
termine effective means whereby all 
agencies interested in secondary education 
might co-operate in the work of imple- 
mentation. 


At the annual meeting of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals in Cleve- 
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land, February 27, Professor Fretwell was 
chairman of a panel discussion partici- 
pated in by high school students. The dis- 
cussion was developed in co-operation with 
Miss Ethel M. Parmenter, a member of the 
faculty of East Technical High School in 
Cleveland. It was based on extracurricular 
activities of the high schools from the 
point of view of high school students. 
Professor Edgar G. Johnston of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan laid the foundation for 
the discussion in an overview presentation 
of the whole problem of extracurricular 
activities. 


Professor Briggs is serving as chairman of 
the Faculty Committee to prepare for the 
Teachers College World Conference on 
Education for Democracy, which is to be 
held August 15 to 17. Professors Will 
French and Lyman Bryson are the other 
members of the committee. 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, Pro- 
fessor French participated with Professor 
Francis T. Spaulding of Harvard Univer- 
sity in the presentation of the report of 
the Implementation Committee. Since its 
creation three new members have been 
added to this committee to make it more 
representative both professionally and 
geographically. The new members are Mr. 
Frank C. Jenkins, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Superintendent Dewitt 
C. Morgan, Indianapolis, Ind.; and Prin- 
cipal William F. Rasche, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Administration of Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson spoke before the 
Town Hall of Detroit on January 4 and 
the Town Hall of Indianapolis on Jan- 
wary 7. His subject was “Do Children 
Need Parents?” On January 8, 15, and 22, 
Professor Bryson spoke at Cooper Union, 
New York City, on the problems involved 
in the popularization of science. 
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Professor Bryson presided over the lunch- 
eon meeting on January 28 of the annual 
conference of the New York Adult Edu- 
cation Council. He attended a conference 
called by the Carnegie Corporation at 
Princeton, January 30 and 31, to discuss 
“Adult Education and Public Libraries.” 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck addressed 
a conference of the teachers of the second 
session of the Paterson Adult School at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, N. J., on January 25. His topic was 
“What Makes a Good Teacher of Adults?” 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang took part in the 
panel discussion of “Basic Motivations for 
Education and Training” at the meeting 
of the Association for Personality Train- 
ing which was held at the Town Hall 
Club, New York City, on February 2. Dr. 
Ira S. Wile presided. 


On February 24 Professor Strang served as 
leader of the general discussion on Student 
Personnel Research at the Friday morning 
session of the American College Personnel 
Association in Cleveland, and on March 1 
she spoke at the Teachers College Dinner 
at the Hotel Statler. 


At the luncheon of the Secondary School 
Section of the National Deans Association 
held in Cleveland on February 23, Pro- 
fessor Sarah M. Sturtevant spoke on the 
topic “Playing by Ear in the Field of 
Pupil Personnel.” 


The officers of the Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration Club for the Spring Session 
are as follows: President, Miss Miriam 
Faries, director of physical education, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.; vice- 


_ president, Mr. Francis G. Armstrong, dean 
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and teacher of Latin, The Stony Brook 
School, Stony Brook, N. Y.; secretary, Miss 
Miriam Arrowsmith, instructor in physical 
education, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass.; treasurer, Miss Helen Page, fresh- 
man adviser, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Miss Ruth Fedder (Ed.D. 1939, with a ma- 
jor in Student Personnel Administration), 
counselor at the junior high school, Elkins 
Park, Pa., is the author of A Girl Grows 
Up, a new publication of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. This book is written for 
the teen-age girl herself and should prove 
valuable to parents, deans, and counselors. 


Guidance and Personnel 


The Teachers College Branch of the Na- 
tional Votational Guidance Association 
met January 25 in the Grace Dodge Room 
and elected delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Association held in Cleve- 
land February 22 to 25. About fifteen 
members of the Branch attended the con- 
vention. 


Professor H. D. Kitson, who is on sab- 
batical leave during the Spring Session, 
1938-1939, will motor to Mexico for a con- 
ference with the officials of the Instituto 
Nacional de Psicopedagogia regarding the 
installation of vocational guidance in the 
schools. Later in the spring Professor Kit- 
son will visit the West Coast, returning 
to Teachers College for the Summer 
Session. 


On March 3 Professor Kitson addressed 
the South Texas Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at San 
Antonio. 


Mr. Clarence W. Failor, director of voca- 
tional guidance and placement at Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, IIl., 
will teach courses in student guidance and 
guidance techniques at the State College 


of Washington, Pullman, Wash., during 
the coming summer session. Mr. Failor re. 
cently passed his final examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Grete Simpson spent January and the 
early part of February in California. Dur- 
ing this time she visited several child 
guidance clinics. 


Psychological Counseling 


Professor P. M. Symonds is on sabbatical 
leave during the Spring Session. He expects 
to spend part of the time in England. 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


The public school system of La Porte, 
Ind., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its kindergartens as an integral unit with a 
dinner and pageant. Professor Patty S. 
Hill, as a friend of Professor William 
Hartman, who gave the schools of La 
Porte a national reputation for progressive 
education in his day, was the speaker. 


Students and staff in Curriculum and 
Teaching made a study of five Federal 
Nursery Schools in New York City and 
are now planning a meeting at which they 
will discuss problems of nursery school 
education. Professor Mary M. Reed, Miss 
E. Mae Raymond, and Miss Mary V. 
Gutteridge will lead the discussion on dif- 
ferent aspects of nursery school education. 


Professor Reed has made a survey of the 
kindergartens in Savannah, Ga., and is 
now preparing a survey report to show the 
development of kindergarten education in 
that city and its influences on the various 
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of the community life, and to make 
recommendations for a more unified pro- 
gram of education for young children in 
Savannah. 


Miss Raymond, Miss Gutteridge, and Pro- 
fessor Reed took part in the curriculum 
study of the kindergartens and first three 
grades in Metuchen, N. J. This study is 
being made under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Herbert Bruner. The first confer- 
ence on the problems of the kindergarten 
and elementary school in Metuchen was 
led by Mr. Arthur V. Linden and was fol- 
lowed by an interesting discussion in 
which the teachers of Metuchen and the 
three members of the Teachers College 
staff participated. 


On January 7 Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins spoke over the NBC network on the 
American Education Forum Series, taking 
as his topic “Education and Distribution 
of Goods and Services.” His colleagues 
were Professor Harold F. Clark of 
Teachers College and Professor H. D. 
Gideonse of Barnard College. In the eve- 
ning of the same day Professor Hopkins 
spoke before the members of the Emile 
Club of New York City on “Democracy 
and the Curriculum.” On January 16 he 
discussed “The Social Needs of Children” 
at the Monmouth County supervisors 
round table which was held at Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Music and Music Education 


A musicale of original works. by American 
women given in Pelham, N. Y., January 
29 included compositions by Miss Dorothy 
McLemore, a member of the Music Educa- 
tion staff of Teachers College, and Miss 
Cecily Lambert, who is completing her 
work for a Master’s degree at Teachers 
College. Mrs. Ferne Epler and Mr. Ried 
Knechtel, who are also students in the 
= assisted in presenting the ma- 
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Professor Howard A. Murphy discussed 
the Wagnerian music dramas at a meeting 
of the Columbia Dames on February 1. 


Complete information regarding the 1939 
Music Education Field Trip in Europe is 
now available and may be obtained by 
writing to Professor Peter W. Dykema. 
The members of the Field Trip will sail 
from New York July 1 and will return 
August 29, after visiting France, England, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. 


The New School Music Handbook by 
Peter W. Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff 
has recently been published by C. C. 
Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. This 
is a completely revised and greatly en- 
larged edition of the School Music Hand- 
book by the same authors published in 
1923. The new material includes an entire 
section on music in the junior high school, 
also a very extensive bibliography on music 
from the kindergarten through the ninth 
grade. 


Professor Raymond Burrows will address 
the piano section of the North Central 
Music Educators Conference in Detroit on 
March 23. His topic will be “Objectives 
and Ideals Under Everyday Practical Con- 
ditions.” 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell gave a recital 
of viola d’amore and violin music at John- 
son College, Johnson, Vt., on March 13. 
Professor Dresskell has been appointed as- 
sisting chairman of the String Clinic of 
the Eastern Music Educators Conference 
which will be held in Boston, March 14 
to 17. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Art Education Today for 1939 is off the 
press and ready for distribution through 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. This annual, which is published 
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in memory of Arthur Wesley Dow, fol- 
lows the general format of the preceding 
numbers and is profusely and attractively 
illustrated. The authors represented in the 
1939 issue are men and women whose 
achievements in various art fields make 
their contributions of unusual significance. 
That the subjects discussed in this issue 
cover a wide range is evident from 
the following titles: “Some Design Prob- 
lems Involved in Mural Decorations,” by 
C. J. Martin; “Teaching Photography in 
the Art Department,” by Lennox Tierney; 
“Fundamentals of Design: Bauhaus Educa- 
tion,” by L. Moholy-Nagy; “Bringing Up 
Teacher,” by Sue Fuller; “Abstraction and 
Construction,” work by students of Ivan 
Rigby; “Pursuit of Art,” by Fred Strickler; 
“New Directions in the Art Museum’s 
Role in Secondary Education,” by Charles 
Sawyer; “Art in the Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware,” by Jane Driver; 
“Is Art Experience Part of Education—If 
So, What Then?” by Beatrice Van Ness; 
“Industrial Design and the School,” by 
Arthur R. Young; “The Role of Art Edu- 
cation in the Improvement of Human Re- 
lationships,” by Shirley Poore; “Work with 
the Blind,” by students of Vicktor Lowen- 
feld; and “The Familiar Scene and Studies 
in Rhythm,” work from the James Mon- 
roe High School. 


Miss Sara L. Patrick and Miss Florence 
House took part in the program of a 
regional conference held in Greenwich, 
Conn., January 12 under the sponsorship of 
the Progressive Education Association and 
the public and private schools of Green- 
wich, for the teachers of Southwestern 
Connecticut and adjacent New York com- 
munities. One of the features of the pro- 
gram was a discussion of the place of in- 
dustrial arts in an activity curriculum. 
Colonial handcrafts were used for pur- 
poses of illustration. A demonstration of 
candle-dipping, spinning, weaving, card- 
ing, papermaking, the casting of pewter 
spoons, and so forth was given to the 
visiting teachers by Miss House, the 


teachers participating in the experience, 
Miss Patrick made a brief talk, utilizing 
the participative experience of the adults 
to demonstrate what such experience 
might mean to children. 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case is on sabbatical 
leave during the Spring Session. She ex- 
pects to spend a month in Egypt and two 
months in Palestine, where she will make 
a study of biblical backgrounds. Professor 
Case is traveling with Professor Florence 
Lovell, teacher of Bible at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss Margaret Forsyth was a delegate 
from the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association to the Na- 
tional Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, which was held in Washington on 


January 21. 


During January Miss Forsyth gave an ad- 
dress in Newburgh before the Methodist 
ministers of the New York Conference, 
and also spoke at a meeting of the New 
York Conference of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church of Newburgh. 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Lincoln School 


Professor Lester Dix contributed an arti- 
cle entitled “What Does Democracy Mean 
in School Life?” to the February, 1939 
issue of Progressive Education. On Feb- 
ruary 1 Professor Dix gave a talk on “The 
Lincoln School Treatment of Sex” at the 
Regional Conference on Social Hygiene 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
under the auspices of the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. 
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Dr. H. Emmett Brown has been made head 
of the Motion Picture Review Committee, 
under the sponsorship of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, for evaluating certain mo- 
tion pictures and submitting reviews of 
these to the magazine School Science and 
Mathematics. 


Mr. Henry C. Fenn participated in a panel 
discussion of “Democracy in Education” 
held January 21 at the Hotel Astor, as 

of the sixtieth arniversary program 
of the Ethical Culture Schools. Mr. Fenn 
has been serving as an adviser on graphic 
materials for social studies to the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at upper 
Montclair. 


Mr. Lawrence Riggs contributed articles 
on “Seven of the Cardinal Principles” and 
“Is Camping Spelled with a Dollar Sign?” 
to the Phi Delta Kappan for November 
and December, 1938. Mr. Riggs gave a 
demonstration of an interview technique 
at the Teachers College Guidance Labor- 


atory in January. 


Miss Lula Wright is serving on the Com- 
mittee on Supplies and Equipment for 
Childhood Education Associates. 


The editorial board of Picture Scripts, a 
series of simple books for very young 
readers, published by E. M. Hale of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces the publication 
of several new titles. Avah Hughes and 
Rose Wyler are the authors of “The Ex- 
periment Book,” and Miss Hughes has 
collaborated on “Trains of Long Ago.” 
Other titles are “Coastguard,” “Antonio 
and Maria in Venice,” “How to Make 
Toys,” and “Don’t Wash My Ears.” 


Dr. Gertrude Driscoll gave a talk on “Be- 
havior Problems of Young Children” to 
members of the Community Association 
for Co-operative Education on January 10. 
Dr. Driscoll was leader of a study group 
on “Growth and Development of the Ele- 
mentary School Child” at the Elementary 


Study Conference of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association held in New York on 
December 3. 


The John Day Company has recently pub- 
lished a revised edition of The Book of 
Bells by Satis N. Coleman. 


On January 13 Mr. B. J. R. Stolper ad- 
dressed a meeting of teachers at Green- 
wich, Conn., under the auspices of the 
Progressive Education Association. His 
topic was “Humanizing the Teaching of 
English.” Mr. Stolper is participating in 
the extramural course Backgrounds of Lit- 
erature, which is being given at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


THE LIBRARY 


The February issue of The Library Con- 
sultant Book List, entitled “Increasing Per- 
sonal Efficiency,” suggests a group of books 
designed to aid in improving those per- 
sonal qualities which frequently have as 
much to do with employment and ad- 
vancement as does the possession of pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. Single issues 
of this publication are available at five 
cents each; the subscription price is fifty 
cents for ten issues. 


“Rural Life in America” is the title of the 
February issue of Classroom Literature, 
the monthly publication of the School 
Library Laboratory. It mentions the out- 
standing juvenile books in this field, divid- 
ing them into groups entitled Farm Life, 
Ranch and Prairie Life, and Village Life. 


Miss Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, associate 
librarian of Teachers College, has been 
appointed librarian of the Lock Haven, 
Pa., Teachers College. Miss Lingenfelter’s 
resignation will take effect April 1. 


Professor and Mrs. Carter Alexander sailed 
February 25 for a two-months’ trip to 
European countries. 
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OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Placement Service: 


Ackerman, George L., associate in physi- 
cal education, New College, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Adams, Thurston (Ed.D. 1938), associate 
professor of physical education, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Addenbrooke, Gwendolyn (A.M. 1938), 
director of kindergarten, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ardis, Katherine (A.M. 1938), head of 
art department, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

Ausbury, Thomas Glen, instructor in 
physical education and coach, La Crosse 
State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Bader, Junerose, teacher of deaf-blind 
class, Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Bagster-Collins, Denzil (A.M. 1932), 
assistant professor of English, Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Balassone, James M. (A.M. _ 1937), 
teacher of general science and chemistry, 
High School, Great Neck, L. I. 

Barnes, Earle (A. M. 1933), supervisor 
of vocal music, Public Schools, West 
Orange, N. J. 

Barth, George W. (A. M. 1934), pro- 
fessor of music and head of music depart- 
ment, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La. 

Bauer, Arthur W. (A.M. 1932), instruc- 
tor in industrial arts, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pa. 

Bell, Sarita F. (A.M. 1938), in charge of 
organization of speech work, Public 
Schools, Albemarle County, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Bellingham, Andrew (B.S. 1937), teacher 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. No fee is charged. For informa- 
tion write to the Placement Office for its booklet, 
Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 


of industrial arts, Public School, Locug 
Valley, N. Y. 

Bingham, Maude (B.S. 1938), fifth grade 
teacher, Public School, Cranford, N. J. 

Birdsall, Evelyn, third grade teacher, 
Public School, Monticello, N. Y. 

Blair, Glenn, instructor in educational 


psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
ill 


Blakely, Bernice (A.M. 1938), third 
grade teacher, Public School, Elgin, Ill. 

Blankenhorn, John William, head of 
secretarial studies department, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Bonney, Katharine A. (A.M. 1937), sec- 
retary in Dean’s office, Bennett Junior Col- 
lege, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Brady, Agnes Marguerite (A.M. 1926), 
assistant professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Brandt, Grace Edna (A.M. 1929), refer- 
ence librarian, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Bronstein, Arthur J. (A.M. 1936), tutor 
in speech, Queens College, Flushing, L. L 

Brookes, William J. (A.M. 1934), prin- 
cipal, Lake Ronkonkoma School, Brook- 
haven, Lake Ronkonkoma, N. Y. 

Buckley, Loretta (A.M. 1938), school 
psychologist and director of remedial 
work, Public School, Needham, Mass. 

Church, Olive I. (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
social studies, Central High School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 

Collison, Katherine (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of art, Public School, New Milford, N. J. 

Creaser, Marion L. (A.M. 1928), assistant 
professor of art education and related arts 
in home economics, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

Crouch, Irene (A.M. 1938), assistant in 
home accounts, extension and _ research, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Crouse, F. Mildred (A.M. 1931), head 
dietitian, New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, New York City. 

Cushman, Wesley P. (A.M. 1933), direc- 
tor of health education, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minn. 

Dobbs, Millicent (A.M. 1938), instructor 
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in speech and dramatics, Georgia State 
College, Savannah, Ga. 

Donnelly, Frances M., teacher of art, 
High School, Springfield, Ill. 

Dorrance, Rose (A.M. 1938), teacher of 

iting, High School, Great Neck, L.I1. 

Druse, Katharine (A.M. 1928), dean of 
women, South Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mitchell, S. D. 

Dunham, Harold, acting professor of his- 
tory, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Dunne, Virginia (A.M. 1938), first grade 
teacher, Public School, Norwich, N. Y. 

Eastman, Evelyn E. (A. M. 1928), direc- 
tor of parent education, adult study 

ps, Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

Eckert, Cornelia J. (A.M. 1938), dean of 
women, American Junior College for 
Women, Beirut, Lebanon, Syria. 

Ellsworth, Lola (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in clothing, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Ariz. 

Evans, Hilda J. (A.M. 1938), special sub- 
stitute in physical education, Booker 
Washington Junior High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Fisher, Hattie Rebecca (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in clothing and art, Southern Uni- 
versity, Scotlandville, La. 

Fowler, Robert E. (A.M. 1937), super- 
intendent of schools, New Waterford, 
Ohio. 

Gamble, Martha L. (A.M. 1938), curri- 
culum specialist, The Kingsley School, 
Essex Fells, N. J. 

Gannon, Jennie (A.M. 1938), first grade 
teacher, Village Day School, Kew Gar- 


_ dens, L. I. 


Gibson, Blanche, elementary teacher, 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C. 

Gorman, Virginia (A.M. 1938), first 
gtade teacher, Britain School, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Graham, Loren R. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
placement interviewer, Kennedy Employ- 
ment Service, New York City. 

Gray, John H. Jr. (A.M. 1936), tutor of 
French, Hunter College, New York City. 

Gudkov, Pania, resident director, Y.W. 
C.A, Richmond, Va. 


Guthrie, Jean, teacher of Latin, Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 

Hall, Madie B., primary teacher, Kim- 
berly Park Public School, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Halm, Frances Walton (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in foods and nutrition, School of 
Adult Education, Municipal University of 
Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Handlin, Mary Sarilda (A.M. 1938), su- 
pervisor of teacher training in home eco- 
nomics, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Hanson, Bess M. (M.S. 1929), teacher of 
home economics and science, High School, 
Chico, Calif. 

Harris, Irene F. (A.M. 1932), fifth grade 
teacher, Roosevelt School, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

Hartman, Helen Minerva (A.M. 1934), 
acting professor of home economics edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Hemmer, Grace M. (A.M. 1938), super- 
visor of music and art, Public Schools, 
Versailles, Ind. 

Henrickson, Merle E., instructor in 
English, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Hewson, Mary Ann (A.M. 1918), super- 
vising housekeeper and dietitian, Hudson 
Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Himler, Pearl (A.M. 1938), assistant dean 
of women, Southwest Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La. 

Hinchliff, Grace F. (A.M. 1913), in- 
structor in home economics, English and 
biology, Greensboro College, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Holmquist, Reuben G. (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of general science, West High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Howard, Mary K. (B.S. 1936), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School, Glens Falls, 
N. Y. 

Hunt, Deborah (B.S. 1937), instructor in 
music, Fermata School, Aiken, S. C. 

Hyde, Mary Florence (A.M. 1938), 
associate in dramatic art, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Jensen, Grace A. (A.M. 1934), librarian, 
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Myrtle Avenue Junior High School, 
Irvington, N. J. 

Johnson, Ethel May (A.M. 1938), third 
grade critic, State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Johnson, William H. E., managing proj- 
ect supervisor, Adult Education Project, 
Board of Education, New York City. 

Kauffman, Anna M. (A.M. 1938), super- 
visor of art, Public Schools, Lancaster 
Township, Lancaster, Pa. 

Kelm, Olga (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
French and English, Roosevelt High 
School, Dunellen, N. J. 

Kettlewell, Edna Helen, high school 
substitute in commercial subjects, City 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kremer, Catherine June (A.M. 1936), 
head of commercial department, Fland- 
reau Indian Vocational High School, 
Flandreau, S. D. 

Keubler, Nellie, teacher of orthopedic 
class, Public School, Easton, Pa. 

Landreth, Catherine, assistant professor 
of home economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Langford, Mary Frances, teacher of 
languages, The Fermata School, Aiken, 
s. C. 

Larson, Arne E. (A.M. 1934), director 
of boys’ work, Lenox Hill Neighborhood 
Association, New York City. 

Lawton, Louisa Haven (A.M. 1929), di- 
rector of Susan Fenimore Cooper Founda- 
tion and St. Christina School, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 

Lord, Lucinda Mary, director of admis- 
sions, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Lynch, Marjorie L. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of arts and crafts, J. E. B. Stuart 
School, Norfolk, Va. 

Maloy, Flora (A.M. 1925), teacher of 
commercial cookery and cafeteria man- 
ager, Webster High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Marder, Dorothy (A.M. 1938), manager 
of Teacher Placement, Holmes Personnel 
Agency, New York City. 

May, Gertrude (A.M. 1935), case 
worker, Associated Charities, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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McCormack, Dorothy H. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of English, Whitcomb High 
School, Bethel, Vt. 

McElroy, Jean B. (A.M. 1938), princi. 
pal, Nunachuk School, Nunachuk, 
Alaska. 

McFarland, Margaret (Ph.D. 1938), 
principal, Kindergarten Training College, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

McFarland, Marjorie H. (A.M. 1928), 
teacher of English and journalism, Lin. 
coln High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meyer, Harriet D. (B.S. 1937), teacher 
of vocal music, Public Schools, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 

Mirtz, Lillian Olmsted, kindergarten 
teacher, Mount Hermon Campus School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Morgan, Robert M. (A.M. 1938), assist- 
ant in social studies department, Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Morrison, Pattie Grigg, first grade critic, 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Neal, Barbara (A.M. 1938), first grade 
teacher, Public School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Newton, James Wayne, teacher of Eng- 
lish and history, Plainfield High School, 
Central Village, Conn. 

Northrup, Barbara (B.S. 1932), teacher 
of art, Public School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

O'Dell, De Forest (Ph.D. 1935), director 
of public relations, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. 

Pearl, Helen A. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
physical education, Placer Union High 
School and Junior College, Auburn, Calif. 

Pike, Dorothy G. (B.S. 1935), second 
grade teacher, Riverside School, Riverside, 
Conn. 

Poston, Clara Esther (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of English, Sidney High School, Sidney, 
Ohio. 

Price, Harry S. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
history, Central High School, Charlotte, 

Price, Helen Alice (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of education, Texas College Extension 
Schools, Mt. Pleasant and Pittsburg, Tex. 


[Continued in April Record) 
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